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Jacket in Frame-Work: Front and Back. 
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TRIMMINGS FOR DRESSES. NEW STYLE FOR DRESSING HAIR. 
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THREE FISHERS WENT SAILING» 


Words by REV. C. KINGSLEY. Music by J, HULLAH, 





As published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 1003 Spring Gayden Street, Philadelphia. 
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in- to the west, in-to the west,as the sun went down; Each 





un poco rall. 


thought on the wo-man who lov’d him the best, And the children stood watching them 
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THREE FISHERS WENT SAILING. ~~ 
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a tempo. X 


gut. of} the town; For men must work, and woman must weep, And there’s 


— 


S 
lit - tle to earn and many keep ; Tho’ the har - bor bar 


2 Three wives sat up in the light-house tow’r, 
And trimm’d the lamps as the sun went down; 
They look’d at the squall and they look’d at the show’r, 
And the night-rack came rolling up ragged and brown ! 
But men must work, and woman must weep, 
Tho’ storms be sudden and waters deep, 
And the harbor bar be moaning. 


3 Three corpses lay out on the shining sands, 
In the morning gleam_as the tide went down, 
And the women are weeping and wringing their hands, 
For those who will never come back to the town; 
For men’ must work, and woman must'weep, 
And the sooner it’s over, the-sooner to sleep 
And good bye to the bar and its mozning. 
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BERENICE CUDLEIGH'S HASTY WORD. 


BY EMMA GARRISON JONES. 


Mrs. Chudleigh opened the door of her cottage, 
and came out into the midst’ of the gloomy, 
freezing cold, a wistful, anxious look on her 
white, wan face. Putting her thin, childish hand 
to her mouth, ‘she called, ‘* Bennie! ' Bennie ”’ 

Presently there came an answer. 

‘Yes, I'am coming, mother !” 

And simultaneous with the answer, a sturdy 
little figure appeared upon the’ summit of an 
icy knoll. 

‘Ah, Bennie! I havé been so anxious, and 
you are so cold !’” 

“Not a bit; but F took a longer tramp than 
usual. But only see the faggots! they’re as 
clear and rich as butter !’’ and the sturdy little 
figure advanced, drawing after him a small sled, 
heaped with pine-knots. 

The woman's wan, moonlight face’ lit up to 


absolute radiance, and a tendérness that was 


touching, beamed from her great, blue-gray eyes, 
as they rested on the boy—a stalwart, sturdy 
little fellow, robed and wrapped like an Esqui- 
maux, with white hair, and’ an honest, manly 
face. Ben Chudleigh’s very own boy ! 

Berenice Chudleigh thought this, as she put 
out her child’s hand, and helped him ‘along the 
icy path that led back to their séea-boind cot- 
tage, the sled of pine-knots rattling at their 
heels. It was seeing the’ father re-produced in 
the boy that’ filled her ‘sad ‘eyés with such un- 
speakable tenderness.’ ‘ When’ they had crossed 
the threshold, she kissed him, parting the flaxen 
locks on his brow. The lad blushed like ‘a ‘girl 
at her caress, anid‘then féll to unloading ‘his sled; 
and heaping tHé fite with faggots.’ 

“There, now, mother; he said; a8'the ruddy 
tlaze shot ‘dp''the ‘broad chimney; “isn’t that 
nice? Now you whall sit down, ‘arid get real 
warm, and Pll inake the tea; Tm ‘such a strong 
fellow, I never get’ tired.” 





ing hearth, and Triton, the hoary, old sea-dog, 
stretched himself out in the opposite corner, 
with his nose between his paws. Then Bennie 
madeé the tea, and they drank it; and Triton 
snapped up a cracker,’ and’ a morsel’ of dry 
cheese, and went back to his slumbers. 

The mid-winter night fell darkly. The wind 
fairly howled amid the pine-hills, and the frozen 
rain tinkled on: the roof like 'grape-shot, while 
down upon the lonely’sands, the wild sea moaned 
and thundered. 

Bennie threw on fresh faggots, and got out his 
illuminated primer to amuse himself, while his 
mother did her sewing; but sdniehow the bright 
pictures failed in their usual interest. His ears 
were full of the sea’s wild sobbing, and his blue 
eyes—bold, kind eyes, so like his father’s— 
wandered furtively to his mother’s face. A 
lovely face, fair and refined ; a face that, in its 
early bloom; when all its rare colors were un- 
faded, and all that superabundant gold-brown 
hair was in its’ glory, must have been wonder- 
ously beautiful. But now, ah ! so indescribably 
sad, so full of an undying remorse! 

The lad’s ‘eyes filled with childhood’s quick 
tears as he watched her, and his face grew 
solemn with a vague, doubtful wonder. 

«* Mother,” he said at last, just the least quiver 
in his voice, ‘‘ Mother, was it all right between 
you and fathér when he went away? I've wanted 
to’ know so long.” 

The mother looked up, startled: and amazed ; 
& swift, ‘burning red shot up ifito' her white 
cheeks, and then she let her head drop for- 
ward on the sewing-stand, and burst into pas- 
sionate sobbing!’ The child grew pale-with fright 
and’ pain. 

“Oh, mother! poor, dear mother!’’ he whis- 
pered, going to her side, and dropping kisses 
and Garessing touches on her bowed head, ‘ sen 


She sat down, smiling eidye upon him from } so sorry! I-didn’t think it would hurt you so! 


‘ oushtowed-chiir he drew up before ’the | Wlaz-'; 


Von. LX, —17 


She @rew him ‘to het bosom in silence, ard 
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still sobbing. His childish question had cut her 
heart like a knife. ‘‘ Was it all right with her 
and father whet he went away?’ Ah, ‘no? it 
was al] wrong; and now, God pity her! it was 
too late ever to make it right—the cruel wrong 
must live through all time, and eternity, perhaps! 

How vividly, sitting there in the ghastly glim- 
mer of the firelight, did she remember that last 
parting, three weary years ago! Bennie was 
but a wee lad then, and his father, who had fol- 
lowed the sea all his life, was starting on a long 
voyage. He wanted a paper of some importance, 
@ promissory note, or something of the kind, and 
came to his wife for it. 

Berenice, his pretty girl-wife, had taken care 
of all his papers, and all his money, since the 
first day of their happy marriage, he being a 
great, careless, loving, fiery-hearted, fellow, as 
sailors usually are. But Berenice was quite 
busy that morning, getting his outfit in readi- 
ness; and the March winds blustered down the 
cottage-chimney, and puffed the smoke and ashes 
about, and put her out of humor; and, perhaps, 
for all her. sweet, child-ways, and rare beauty, 
this petted wife of Ben Chudleigh, was a bit im- 
patient and quick-tempered by nature, or because 
of too much petting and indulgence, as is oftener 
the case. At any rate, after a hasty search for 
the note, she declared that it could not be found, 
and that it had not been intrusted to her keep- 
ing. Ben opened his handsome blue eyes in 
amazement. 

*« Why, Berenice,” he said, not a bit cross, 
only decided, ‘‘you know I gave it to you. I 
always give you things I wish taken care of.’’ 

‘*A foolish habit, too,’’ retorted Berenice, 
spitefully. ‘*‘ Why not take care of them your- 
self? And you may hereafter, I won’t have my 
desk crowded with any such rubbish,”’ and mak- 
ing good her words, she tossed the papers she 
had been overlooking on the floor. 

Ben looked down at the promiscuous heap. 
There ‘were receipts and business papers, and 
amid them, old love-letters, and tufts of faded 
blossoms, that had passed between him and 
Berenice in the days of their courtship. 

“Why, Berry,” he began, and then finding 
his voice unsteady, he stopt short, and turned 
away. 

His wife saw in an instant what she had done, 
but with the perversity of a child, instead) of 
trying to make reparation, as her woman’s heart 
yearned to do, she made matters worse. 

‘‘T shan’t look another bit,’’ she said, petu- 
lantly, pushing the papers aside with her pretty 
foot. ‘I’ve wasted half the morning already. 
You bother me so, I wish you were gone.’’ 





‘“<T’m going now, then, Berenice. Good-by!” 
He did not even turn to look at her, but strode 
from the room, andy ont ‘into rthe yard; | ‘Bennie 
was playiag before he door-way, and renice 
standing breathless, heard him kiss the child, 


and say, 
Be a good boy to 


‘*Good-by, little one! 
mother, don’t forget !’’ 

That was the last. When, after ’a moment of 
stunned bewilderment, she hurried to the door, 
he was gone. 

But he would come back! All day long, sit- 
ting with. Bennie on her knee, she said it over 
and over, he would come back, and they would 
make. it up. 

But night came, and in the dusk of the March 
sunset, a sailor came up for her husband’s sea- 
chest. Berenice was too proud and sensitive to 
ask a question, or send a message ; but the long, i 
lonely night subdued her pride. As soon as the 
sun rose, she made her way down to the pier, 
where his vessel lay, but it was too late—the 
craft had sailed at daybreak, and her, husband 
was gone. 

Berenice went back to the cottage, her heart 
feeling just as if a poisoned thorn were piercing 
it ; and through all the weary days that followed, 
the misery did not, abate. But a letter would 
come! That hope she lived on, day by day, 

Mareh blustered by, followed by capricious 
April, and May hung her dainty bloom on all 
the ocean cliffs. Then, instead of the hoped for 
letter, she received the terrible tidings that his 
vessel had taken fire, and gone down in mid- 
ocean, »He would never come home again ! 

Month followed month, year drifted after year, 
and Berenice lived, and Bennie grew up toa 
sturdy lad, never forgetting his father’s parting 
command. He was a good boy to his, mother; 
but, all his simple, unaffected devotion, so like 
his father’s, could not drive the unspeakable 
sorrow from her eyes, or the stinging remorse 
from her heart, And now she sat there, by the 
blazing fire, with her thin hands clasped, and 
such a wistful, hungry look in her great, shining 
eyes, that poor little Ben felt awed and fright- 
ened, and crept away to his bed in the corner, 
not daring even to kiss her again. 

But the child could not sleep. He lay listening 
to the voice of the winds, as they roared and 
whistled through the pine-hills, and to the cease- 
less moan and thunder of the sea, raising his 
head ever and anon. to look at, his, mother’s 
white, sad face, and wondering in his child’s 
heart, if God and his angels were so good and 
merciful, why they did not do something to com- 
fort her. A strange, terrible feeling came over 
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him, an indescribable prescience of something 
to come. 

«“ Mother !’’ he called, gently, sitting up in his 
bed. ‘Oh, mother! whatis’ it? I‘can’t tell 
but I feel something; indeed I do, mother!” 

But she did not heed him. The old sea-dog 
lifted his pointed ears, and listened intently ; 
then he arose, and pattered across to the child’s 
bed, with adook half human in his eyes. Bennie 
laid his cheek against his shaggy head. 

«« What is it, Triton ?’” he whispered. 

The dog listened again, then he bounded to the 
door, and began to scratch and sniff beneath it. 

“Oh, mother! mother!’ called’ Bennie, in 
amazed affright. 

She arose with trembling hands, and a death- 
white face. 

“Why, my boy, my darling,’’ she whispered ; 
then she went to the door, and opened it. 

Triton stood an instant with his ears erect, and 
his nose to the ground, then he shot off, making 
great, flying leaps, and uttering short, exultant 
cries. Impelled by something stronger than her- 
self, or her own will, Berenice followed him, and 
poor, affrighted little Ben was left alone. 

Out through the wild, dark night she went, 
down to the bleak, icy cliffs, and there, standing 
upon the desolate sands, his black, burley figure 
sharpely defined against the pale, winter sky, 
she saw the form of a man, with Triton leaping 
and barking around him; and never pausing, 
never stopping to question or wonder, but im- 
pelled by a wild instinct, she flew on, and on, 
until she fell breathless and senseless at his feet. 

When she awoke to life again, she was in the 
cottage, lying on Bennie’s little bed, with the 
glimmer of the firelight before her, and Bennie 
himself was hanging over her, patting her cheeks 
with his chubby hands, and kissing her vigor- 
ously, his blue eyes shining with a look they had 
never known before. Then a wild, vague hope 
thrilled through her, and she started to her feet 
with a cry that rung above the din of the storm. 





Yes, there he stood, bronzed and worn, and 
changed, but with the same honest, kindly eyes, 
Ben Chudleigh, her own husband. He held out 
his arms, but she went down prostrate at his feet. 

«Oh, Ben! Oh, my husband! my darling! 
forgive me! I know that God has, because He 
has givén you back to me.” 

And Ben, sobbing like a woman, gathered her 
up in his strong arms, kissing her lips wildly. © 

“There's nothing to forgive, Berry,” he said, 
at last, when he had command of his voice, ‘I 
was most to blame; I shouldn’t haye gone off in 
a pet. But I meant to come back ; but our vessel 
failed to put in at any of the ports, and when she 
took fire, I just did escape with my life. A 
foreign vessel picked me up, and took me to 
Calcutta. At last, thank God! I am at home.” 

‘Berenice did not speak, she only clung to him 
with her radiant eyes fixed upon his face, 

Little Bennie, his bare, brown legs showing 
beneath his scanty night-robe, looked on wist- 
fully for a moment; then he stole forward, and 
threw his biggest pine-knot on the fire. The blaze 
went dancing up the chimney, and Triton, shak- 
ing the sleet from his shaggy sides, stretched 
himself before it. Bennie smiled with satisfac- 
tion, and crept to his mother’s side. 

** Mother,” he whispered, ‘‘ shall I make an- 
other tea now, for father?’ Then lingering a 
moment, and resting his flaxen head against the 
seaman’s shoulder, he said, ‘‘I didn’t ever for- 
get your last words, father; I have been a good 
boy to mother. It was grieving so for you that 
made her look so white and sorry.” 

And his father, gathering him to his breast, as 
if he were a babe, wept over and embraced him. 

«« Aye, my lad,” he said, ‘‘and both mother 
and you are done grieving for all the rest or 
your days, if father can make it so.”’ 

And Bennie, made his second tea, and they 
drank it together, and the storm lulled, the wild, 
mid-winter night giving birth to » morning of 
unspeakable joy and brightness. 





CLOUDS. 


BY T. Cc. IRWIN. 


Warn winter-prisoned long in city rooms, 
How pleasant to refresh the narrowed sight 
With the grand outlines of the clouds, alight 
From dawn, blue noonday, sunset’s golden glooms; 
Bridging the wind in one long arch of white ; 
Or, seaward piled, austere with stormy dooms ; 
Some, cold and vague, like lonely fortresses 


Of Winter, stationary, far to sex, 
Loom proud against the blue north, and the streas 
Of icy currents driving lazily. 
Some minatory, and red with sunset wind, 
Or, hung in drifts of rose across the air— 
Like footprints left by angels, passing where 
The sighs of fancy echoes sweet would find. 





AN EXPERIMENT. 


BY E. B. 


~ MARIAN sat in the extension-room, hemming 
towels for Mrs. Meddowes; the other boarders 
amused themselves in the parlors. It cost her 
nothing to withdraw from them; she felt alien 
in that circle, of which ‘style’ was the deity, 
and efforts after ‘style’ the worship. Here the 
companionship, if not stimulating, was at least 
kindly, and she wrought with diligence, dream- 
ing, meanwhile, dreams, sweet or sad. 

The door-bell rang, and she paused a moment, 
with suspended needle, chiding, as she did so, 
her own foolishness. For weeks, now, she had 
looked and listened, hoping ever for a letter or 
an arrival, and still in vain. To-night her long 
watching was rewarded ; a card was brought in, 
and her face grew radiant as she glanced ut it. 

“Oh, Mrs. Meddowes!”’ she exclaimed, spring- 
ing up, ‘it is Geoffrey! He has come home!’’ 
With the next thought her countenance fell. 
“What shall Ido? I. can’t bear to meet him be- 
fore all those. people !”’ 

“Tf you would rather see him in this room, 
my dear,’ suggested Mrs. Meddowes, doubtfully, 
with a glance at the loaded work-table. 

“Oh, yes; if you will be so kind. Ask him 
in here, Bridget, please,” said Marian, hasten- 
ing to set the room in order. 

Mrs. Meddowes was yet. more doubtful of the 
expediency of the move when Geoffrey Elliott 
entered, The rosewood and brocatelle of the 
parlors were certainly much better suited to such 
a tall, elegant young man, than the worn carpet 
and sofa of the extension-room. But the two 
young people took little heed of outward sur- 
roundings; each eagerly surveyed the other’s 
face, noting its changes, recalling familiar linea- 
ments. They were of an age when such changes 
can be marked with pleasure. Mrs. Meddowes 
watched the pair, and fancied she saw a pro- 
bable solution of Marian’s difficulties. 

“‘T expected to find you at your uncle’s,’’ said 
Geoffrey, presently. ‘I went there almost as 


soon as I landed. But Mrs. Keith told me you. 


left them some time since.’’ 

“*Yes,”’ replied Marian,. a little.embarrassed. 
“‘T have been with Mrs. Meddowes several 
months.”’ 

‘Your aunt told me all about it,’’ continued 
Geoffrey. ‘You preferred to be independent, 


RIPLEY. 


Marian ; but not more, I am sure, than you de- 
served.” Nt: 

“She is very kind,’ returned Marian, With 
some inward bitterness. ‘‘ However, I was quite 
sure already that she approved my course.” 
And she indulged in a brief wonder at the ease 
with which people can represent facts to suit 
their own convenience. Still, it was true enough; 
she had preferred independence—under the cir- 
cumstances. 

Then they talked of Marian’s loss ; that death 
which had left her orphaned and alorie. Geof- 
frey had known her father, and gould speak of 
him in terms that gratified and consoled. Seeing 
at last how sad, though dear, the subject was, he 
led her gently away to other themes—their past, 
his travels, his future plans, While they spoke 
a burst of music sounded from the parlors; a 
voice rose clear and sweet, filling the air with 
melody. Geoffrey paused in the midst of a sen- 
tence, to listen. 

‘« Who can sing like that ?”” he asked. 

‘‘It is a Miss Walton,” said Marian. ‘“ Hasn't 
she a superb voice? I sometimes think I need 
hardly miss the opera when I can hear her so 
often. Her mother is a widow, and there is an- 
other daughter, quite beautiful.” 

‘‘Willyou go in, and be introduced, Mr, Hl- 
liot?”’ said Mrs. Meddowes. ‘You will find them 
very nice people to know.” 

“Thank you; no‘ to-night—another time I 
shall be glad to meet them.” It was the an- 
swer that pleased Marian best; she wanted him 
all to herself this first evening. 

How one arrival can change everything! The 
realm of the boarding-house, which had been, 
till now, so dull and drear, grew suddenly cheer- 
ful to Marian. Her day’s duties, with Geoffrey 
to be seen at the end of them, lost their weari- 
some monotony. Heedless pupils, discordant 
pianos} endless strumming of dismal exercises— 
all these sank to merest trifles. She came down 
to breakfast, looking so bright, that any one who 
cared for her must have noticed it. But people 
were occup‘ed with their own affairs ; .or, if there 
were any stray glances, Josephine Walton, ™ 





diant in morning beauty, absorbed them. Only 


;Mr. Hastings, the quiet personage who Ws 


Marian’s vis-a-vis, looked up from his, toast,and 


she said, and she praised you very warmly, } eggs, and remarked the new brightness of her 
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face. It was -becoming, he thought. It -had 
grown @ habit. of his. to notice, in his silent fash- 
jon, her aspect, day by day;each little charac- 
teristic movement or/expréssion was familiar to 
him. They rarely exchanged a word; but this 
morning, chancing, to’ meet ‘her in the hall, he 
spoke. ; 

«You look as if you had heard good news,” 
he said. ris w 

She was a little surprised, but responded 
frankly. . Do betray myselfsosoon? Yes; it 
is very good news to, me. An old friend) has 
come home—to stay, I hope.’’ “ 

“Indeed !’’ he said, seeming interested. ‘Is 
it any one I.am likely to,meet?”’ 

“ Quite likely, if'you,are here at evening. I 
shall be glad to, have you know him,” 

Mr. Hastings bowed, and passed on, ‘* Him!” 
It was a. man, then, What efthat?, No concern 
of his, certainly ;;yet he was conscious of feeling 
not quite pleased.. He half-smiled, detecting the 
feeling. ‘*Reasonable,” he thought. ‘Did I 
expect her to'sit there the rest of her life, that, I 
might study her face at will? It is just possible 
she may have other, plans!” 

Marian felt. a little pardonable pride in pre+ 
senting Geoffrey to'the circle in the purlors.. ‘He 
was so ‘superior, she considered, to any gentle- 
man the Waltons knew. Having introduced him, 
and exchanged a few social commonplaces with 
the young ladies, she withdrew, as it were, to 
contemplate the scene apart, and observe the im- 
pression made by her hero. It was quite equal 
to her wishes. ,A handsome young man, fresh 
from European travel, gay, companionable, had 
plenty of recommendations in himself. These 
were not lessened by the knowledge which Mrs. 
Meddowes had imparted during the day, of his 
excellent, position, and. prospects. 

“A friend of: Miss Keith,’’ observed Mrs, Wal- 
ton, inquiringly, at the close of these communi- 
cations. ** Anything especial, do,you under- 
stand ?”’ mH | 

“Why, no; mot at. present,’ Mrs. Meddowes 
answered ;. ‘‘ but you know how these things are 
likely to turn out, when a pair of pleasant young 
people are a.'good deénl: together.’?); And: Mrs 
Walton, assetiting, saw no reason why ‘her own 
dear girls: should not ‘improve their opportuni- 
ties.. So Josephine! and-Elinor gave the :iew- 
comer their best attention, and their’ sweetest 
smiles. Between the two he was so much en- 
grossed, that he had only'now and then a, word 
for Marian, whilé Mr.-Hastings gained scarce a 
syllable, beyond the courtesies of introduction. 
A book, however, readily, consoled lim, | From 
its shelter he observed the movement of affairs, 





and felt a foreboding sympathy for Marian ; sym- 
pathy which, had she onee suspected it, would 
have appeared of all things most foreign to the 
occasion. She was only pleased, thus fay, in see- 
ing Geoffrey pleased—proud of the admiration 
she was sure he must ,excite. Anything else 
came later. 

Of course, Elinor was asked. to sing, and com- 
plied with her usua] ready grace... She had a de- 
licious, yoive, which taste,and study had’ done 
their best to perfect; no wonder that Geoffrey 
listened with delight.; ‘I: have not, heard you 
yet,’’ he said, turning to Marian,’ after a time. 

“And will not to-night,’ she. answered, smil- 
ing. ‘(Some other evening, perhaps, when we 
are alone. You couldn’t enjoy it, after this.” 

‘‘When we are alone!’’, Words, so. easily 
spoken, so difficult of realization.. Often.as Geof; 
frey came, the requisite solitude did not occur. 
The door was.sure, to. open, presently, and, Mrs. 
Walton sailed in, stately in silk amd embonpoint, 
or Elinor appeared,.iwsearch of a piece of music, 
Once there, how soon, how naturally, they, ab- 
sorbed Geoffrey’s attention! The parlors, were 
common ground, of course; yet; Marian some- 
times felt impatient. The Waltons.should re- 
member, she thought, that old: friends might 
like to talk. occasionally of things a little differ- 
ent from the everyday themes of mere acquaint- 
ances. 

One eyening there was unwonted freedom; 
both mother ,and. daughters were. at the opera— 
the parlors quite empty and deserted. If Geof- 
frey would but come now, what a long, quiet 
visit, what a good talk of old times they might 
have! , Even as the wish flitted through her 
mind, the bell rang, and he appeared. They 
had an hour or two entirely, to themselves ;, Mrs, 
Meddowes just looked in, nodded a friendly 
greeting, and went about her household cares, 
But it was not the delightful interview that Mar- 
ian had anticipated., Geeffrey was not in spirits; 
he seemed absent, pre-occupied. He quite for 
got.to ask for the music, promised so leng ago. 
Not that she, cared for that; she was willing 
enough, at any time,'to be excused from display 
of;her powers; still she notiged the omission; 
and she could not but; see, and _.be troubled in 
seeing, ‘that he didnot enjoy the evening as she 
had supposed he must... At his next, coming she 
watched him carefully ; saw how his eye sought 
the door from time, to time ;, how his face bright- 
enéd ,when Elinor entered. She turned. away, 
walked to a table; and, mechanically took up a 
book; a, dismal annual; that had lain, month 
after month, untouched by, mortal, hands, save 
when the housemaid dusted the room. . With 
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trembling fingers’ she turned the leaves, and saw, 
as‘in a dream, the wide-eyed beauties staring or 
simipering at her from the page ; and all the time 
a voice kept saying, ‘‘Is it so? It must be, and 
I did not see it. Oh, it cannot be! But it/is— 
and I shall Aave to see it!’ 

Only one person noticed her; the others were 
in the group that always formed about the Wal- 
tons. Mr. Hastings, sitting a little apart, saw 
something, and divined the rest. ‘ Poor little 
soul!’ he thought. “I knew what was coming. 
I wish I could help her, but what can any one 
do?” He hesitated a moment, then addressed 
her. It was better to recall her to herself before 
her agitation was observed. She started at his 
voice, but controlled her own, and replied. The 
answer given, she would gladly have kept sil- 
ence, pondering her own bitter thoughts, but he 
talked on. The effort, however unwelcome, of 
attention and response, calmed her’a little. 

Presently, Jos¢phine Walton crossed ‘to her 
from the other group. ‘‘ We are going upto our 
own room,’’ she said. ‘ Mr. Elliot wishes Elinor 
to sing, and you know this piano is sadly out of 
tune. You will come with us; of course.” Mr. 
Hastings was also asked, but excused himself. 
Josephine was in high spirits. ‘‘ How you have 
been flirting to-night!’ she said, as they went 
up stairs, a little behind the rest. ‘I was never 
more amazed than to see you forsake us all so 
coolly, and march across the room. Mr. Hast- 
ings, too, who never speaks to a lady! It wasa 
regular coup de main.” 

Marian’s notions were, perhaps, a little prim. 
She did not admire this style of jesting; it was 
opposed to her canons of good taste. But she 
was thankful for it, no less; glad if any one 
could imagine her in spirits for flirtation. 

The evening was got through, somehow; then 
came solitude, and the inevitable misery of re- 
flection. ‘They have so many friends,’’ she 
thought, ‘so much to make them happy, and I 
had no one else. Just one to think or care any- 
thing about me! And now to have him drawn 
away, absorbed by them, entirely forgetting me! 
Oh, it is too hard! If he had been my brother, 
T should have felt it so. I should have wanted 
to have some one who prized me first of all.’’ 

Very likely ; but the course of events does not 
change because mortals find it hard. From this 
evening it became more manifest what that course 
would be. Elinor’s fascinations began to be 
openly acknowledged. Hitherto Marian had 
been the ostensible object of Geoffrey’s visits; 
it was for her he inquired; if others wished to 
see him, it was in her society that he must be 
found. But now, the Waltons, more secure of 





their position, ceased to haunt the parlors ; Geof: 
frey sought them in their own apartments, «Mg. 
rian grew used to his studiedly-careless conjeo. 
tures as to whether Miss Walton were at home 
to-night—his suggestion that they should ask her 
for a little music: By-and-by she found it: un- 
necessary to accompany him; in time, he went 
directly to:their rooms, without the ceremony of 
asking for her, in any way. It came about 
quietly enough; no one was surprised, not even 
Mrs. Meddowes, though she was ‘sorry to relin- 
quish the hope of’ her young ‘friend’s establish- 
ment. Indifferent persons might wonder, cagu- 
ally, how Miss Keith took this state of affairs: 
how she liked having her friend ‘monopolized so 
soon, but no one dwelt much on that aspect of 
the case. Marian’s manner gave them no en- 
couragement to do so, She was on perfectly good 
terms with the fair betrothed; and was often 
asked to spend the evening ‘with her. Some- 
times she accepted, enduring -with stoicism the 
spectacle of Geoffrey’s devotion; sometimes re- 
fused, quite secure that she could be spared. 

About this time her music-class enlarged, and 
demanded more of her attention; her presence 
had always been so unobtrusive that seriousness 
and quiet were not likely to be remarked in her. 
Even Geoffrey was quite at rest. He had, at 
first, some misgivings; knowing how, on his own 
part, certain vague fancies had hung about her 
image, till dispelled by a more powerful charm. 
But these, he thought, she never could have 
shared ; to her he had been simply a friend, and 
nothing more. The conviction was too welcome 
not to be readily adopted. 

The one person who suspected her trouble 
knew little of it; could hardly guess, in his calm, 
middle-age, how this heart of youth was wrung 
by suffering; how, without hope or interest, life 
appeared. But he saw enough in the pale cheek, 
the eyes often’ heavy from sleepless vigils, to 
move compassion. ‘Poor little thing!’’ he 
thought again. ‘If one could only help her!” 
He could lend her books, of course, and did it. 
He could talk to her, now and then; betokens 
friendly interest; show that he considered her 
of some importance in the great, busy house, 
where: she was so little heeded. But he knew, 
none better, that such things would not go far 
as balm for heartache. She was grateful; she 
thought kindly of him when she thought at all. 
He prized the slight inclination of the head, the 
gentle smile, with which she greeted him st 
table, more than he knew. She was here still 
for him to study; and nothing of graceful, still 
less of pathetic, escaped him. A tender pity 
often stirred his heart as he looked. There was 
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one thing, certainly, that he could do, or could 
attempt. It would be a sacrifice to give up his 
freedom, his bachelor independence ; allthe more, 
that he was not at all in love. And it was not 
likely that she would care to accept; ,he should 
only have the little mortification of being refused. 
It was bad enough to risk refusal, when the. thing 
sought was what one really wanted. Or say 
acquiesced; it would be only as relief from 
trouble another had caused her. It wasn’t flat- 
tering to one’s pride to be looked at merely as an 
alternative. Still, of course, he,could,do it if he 
chose. How would she take it? Would a ray 
of pleasure brighten her face, or would she sim- 
ply decline, in a calm, collected manner? , Well, 
there was no occasion for haste, at any rate, 

No haste, certainly. Yet, spite of this super- 
abundant leisure, the die was speedily cast... A 
favorable moment, a look of unwonted. friendli- 
ness from Marian—a something or nothing, de- 
cided him. . Having once begun, he was earnest 
enough; no listener could have suspected that he 
was making a sacrifice Of himself. Marian did 
not, assuredly, She heard him with agitation, 
but with kindness. ‘‘I am so surprised,’’ she 
said. ‘I never dreamed that you thought of me 
in that way.” 

“But now that you know it?” 3 

She shook her head gently. ‘* You.are good, 
very good, and I am most gratefyl; but it ean- 
not be.” 

“Will you not tell me why ?”’ 

Her cheek, flushed ; she hesitated. ‘‘ Because 
I do not care as much for you as I ought todo,’ 
she said, at last—*‘ag much as you deserve,” 

Surely Mr. Hastings had his answer now, had 
satisfied the demands of benevolence, and might, 
with clear conscience, retire from the field., But 
he felt a strange unwillingness to do so. 

“You dislike me so much then?’’ he asked,. 

“What a question !”’ she said, quickly, putting 
out her hand to him. ‘t How could you think 
me so ungrateful ?”’ 

He kept the hand thus obtained. ‘* Do not an- 
swer me now,” he said, persuasively, ‘‘ Wait—as 
long as you like. A month—six months. See 





if you cannot learn to care for me. 
not even willing to try ?”’ 

‘*T am not,so selfish! as that,’’ she replied‘ 
half-smiling; but an anxious look succeeded. 
“I am afraid—no! it is best to decide now.”’ 

“You think I shall blame you if you say no, 
after all? Reassure yourself. You shall be ac- 
quitted of all fault. Only remember that your 
consent ,will make me yery happy- . On those 
terms will you delay ?’’ 

She acquiesced. Mr. Hasting’s experiment 
was fairly begun. 

Can such attempts succeed? Are, we to be- 
lieve that the sharp sting of unrequited love may 
pass imperceptibly away,?, That,the romantic 
passion of youth may give place: to an affection 
based on gratitude, esteem, kind feeling? | It 
would seem. so in this one case, 

Two months later all the, house were talking of 
the engagement. Mrs. Meddowes rejoiced hear- 
tily.in the good fortune, of her young friend ; the 
others made comments, after their kind, 

‘Still waters run deep,” observed Josephine 
Walton. ‘‘Do, you remember that night when 
she Jeft us all, and made such a) dead set at Mr. 
Hastings? She knew what she was about, you 
may be sure, though she is such 4 quiet little 
thing that nobody thought anything of it, and, 
by all accounts—— Well, she will, have a much 
finer establishment than you. can hope for, 
Elinor, at least. while the older Elliotts live.” 

‘‘T wonder, if she knew. he was so well-off,” 
observed Elinor. 

«¢ Oh, of course! : Mrs, Meddowes told her, I 
haven't a doubt, and. put her up to it. I wish 
she had given me a hint; Miss Keith might not 
have found it,such.plain sailing. She has in- 
demnified herself pretty well for losing Geoffrey, 
that’s certain.” 

Such comments, had they heard them, would 
scarcely have disturbed the happiness of the be- 
trothed. . Life had grown sweet again to Marian ; 
hopes and interests revived afresh. And years, 
as they passed, only caused Mr. Hastings to feli- 
citate himself anew on the result. of his experi- 
ment, 
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BY MARY W. MICKLES. 


On bended knees, in faltering prayer, 

She strives to quench her woe and fears ; 
Pain pales her lips, her pleading eyes’ 

Soft azure light, are dim with tears. 


Strives with her hungry, human heart, 
Praying for strength this cross to bear; 


Yet deeper, darker, deadlier sweep 
The sombre surges of despair. 


For through her life, its every hour, 
Two fond, false eyes forever burn ; 

And when her lips would form a prayer, 
They only cry, Return! Return! 





FHE ISLAND OF DIAMONDS. 


BY HARRY DANFORTH. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

My Coarse, scanty: meal lad scarcely been dis- 
patched, my small gourd of water drained, when 
the door ‘was flung wide open, and 4 file of sol- 
diers entered to conduct me to the Hall of Death. 

The place of judgment was, as I have said, an 
Unusually spacious building,''and it was now 
erowded, as well'as the it¢losure without, with 
a dense’ mass of hurian beings. ‘It consisted, on 
the inside; of ‘a singlé ‘long; low ‘apartment, in 
the center of whith, facing the entrance, was a 
sort of tribunal, not unlike the seat of the pre- 
siding judge'im ‘an American court-room. On 
either ‘side of this ‘seat; ranged in an elliptical 
curve, were about a dozen other seats. The 
central one was’ octupied by the high-priest, in 
his official robes’: ‘those to his right were filled 
with ‘gray-bearded persons of Tower ‘sacerdétal 
rank those to. the left were occupied by white- 
haired warriors. 

All my judges were knowh to me personally, 
and had been full of deference the day before: 
with some I had ‘even’ been intimate ;’ but now, 
as I glanced along the line of faces, there ‘was 
no pity to be seen, but only’# cruel, hard look, 
that but too surely portended my doom. 

Above the seats of the judges, and just under 
the eaves, was ranged the row of skulls of which 
Obeira had spoken. ‘It is impossible to conceive 
the ghastly effect of these grinning, horrible ob- 
jects. My very blood ‘ran cold ‘as I caught sight 
ofthem. In civilized countries, such an exhi- 
bition, in’ sucha place, would now be con- 
sidered melo-dramatic. Yet it was only a century 
ago ‘that the heads of the victims of the 45 
were left to bleach in the sun and wind on 
Temple Bar. Here, among ‘a’ semi-barbarous 
people, this’ ghastly’ show seemed not out of 
keeping, at least, with other things, and really 
did strike a sort of animal_terror, even in me, 
for a moment, as the axe, carried before an_ac-; 
cused traitor, in Westminster Hall, would ‘do to 
this day. 

But I rallied instantaneously. Whatever 
wrong I had, unintentionally, done to Obeira, 
in winning affections that I could not; return, 
it was not such a wrong as merited the. cruel 
death before me, 


As I straightened myself, in this'-miaaner, I 5 


= 2 





CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 193, 


heard a low exclamation, as if of mingled tage 
and disappointment, and looking in the direction 
whence the sound proceeded, T beheld the king, 
who sat, his face half-muffied from sight, in the 
shadows, behind the high-priest, a little to the 
left ‘of the latter. “Apparently, he was present 
merely ‘as ‘a spectator. He had thought that the 
hideous adornments of the court-room would 
have unnérved me, and not observing my mo- 
mentary shrinking (for it was too temporary for 
any one to have seen) he had, tinconsciously, 
given vent to his feelings of baffled ‘exultation. 
This little episbde restored my courage. 

“Do your worst,” I said to myself. “ Not a 
muscle ‘shall: quiver. You shall ‘see ‘how an 
American can die.” 

An officer of the court, like an attorney-general 
at home, but dressed in long, flowing robes, and 
apparently of priestly rank, rose directly after 
my entrance, and proceeded to state-my crime. 
He used, here and there, a word, which my 
limited knowledge of the language prevented my 
understanding; but I comprehended, generally, 
what he said; and it was an exaggerated state- 
ment of my offence, so far at léast as it bore 
against the staté; for the name of Obeira was 
not even mentioned, nor any allusion made to 
my relations with her. I reasoned from this 
that the pride of the father and monarch refused 
to' acknowledge publicly my real fault. I remem- 
bered, now, that he had sunk his voice tos 
whisper, even in the’ first excitement of my 
arrest, when speaking to the high-priest. It was 
clear that I was to be tried and condemned, as 
many a state prisoner has ‘been before, and will 
be again, I fear, on charges invented to conceal 
the true crime. ; 

There was-a certain rudé eloquence ‘in the 
speaker, that, after awhile, began to impress even 
me. Has the reader never been in a situation, 
in which, though the one most interested, he or 
she has seemed to himself or herself to be ® 
mere spectator? This condition of mind comes 
in dreams, sometimes ; and now and then, though 
not so often, in real life. It came to me now. 
As the orator inveighed against my attempt to de- 
ceive the king,’which he'called treason, my C02 
duct really did bein to seem 'to mié, éven in this 
matter, indefensibley ‘and T-rechlted what War- 
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ren Hastings sdid’to o ‘friend, after listening to 

Sheridan’s inyective against ay 6 - {; in- 
deed, such # villian?" ) 

_«Phink, fathers)” said the nitions ‘cof the 
baseness of thiy'traitor !'' He ate'thé king’s brenda, 
he slept’ in the ‘king's houses, “he was: the ré- 
cipient of kindtessed irinumerablé’ ‘from ‘his ma- 
jesty: he pretended to be the humble servant 
and friend of the motiarch of this ‘realm; yet all 
this time he was' sedretly ‘plotting 'to“eseape, ‘all 
this time he’ was-‘making a‘tool of his sacred’ ma- 
jesty, yes! a tool, in order to re bib base 
ends.” 

As he wpnten’ thus, he tebe his voice sto ‘an in- 
digdant shriek) anda shiver ran thronglt the 
court, ‘for,’ to ‘trick’ the king, ‘supposed to We 
almost divine in his ap - con ie ‘was babribege in the 
eyes of the hearers, | 

* You all know, ‘priests and warriérs,”’ he went 
on, ** that .noperson’ habiever left this island ; that 
it was not even supposed @ny' person ‘could evér 
get away; that it was’ regarded as! dn impossible 
crime, like the murder of'a parent by a child. 
Ordinary treason is 9 small thing in comparison 
with so audacious’ an ‘offence.’ More than’ this! 
When a subjeot: of his*majesty rebels—-and’ re- 
bellion, ‘as'we all: Know, is tare—the offender is 
generally some poor, ignorant creature, wlro' has 
been misled; ' whom ‘his ‘mbjesty has never séen ; 
who owed, to’spenk’ charitably, nothing’ td the 
king personaily| but‘only obédierice ‘to’ hit ‘as 
the representstive and ‘head of'the'staté. Bat 
this traitor; this vile wretch,” and raising his 
tall figure to: its fullest height; he pointed’ his 
long, thin forefinger'#t)mb;‘speiking in tonas ‘of 
withering: scorn)'*‘ this’ vilest of vile. wretches, 
who was fownd dying on ‘our shorés, and wits 
nursed back to life by his sacred majesty ‘him- 
self, owed, ‘im-eonsequence, ‘everything to ‘the 
king in person ¢:and when he turned traitor; be- 
come: traitor, not onty to the state; but to his 
benefactor and ‘preserver. Fathers; venerable 
fathers, never’ before, i the history of this rénlm, 
thanks to the powers of the air,” and he raiséd 
his hands' and' ‘eyes appeatingly” on ~, hate: 
such'a crime known:’’’ 2) 

A hum of angry: assent ran stone tind of 
judges, that-deepened. to? a ‘roar; ws it’ spread 
through the crowd: and every face™twas' turned 
came, erneller)‘hnd _— and 'moré pitiless 
than ever. 1 vitdyit 

The orator‘continued, in the same ‘andi en- 
larging, skillfully, on'my treavhery;“ag’he enlled 
it, to the king; and finishéd, at! tast,'in's burst of 
indignant horror at, thé énormity of at offenee, 
Which combined,Phé said, stcrilege with treason. 

When he had concluded, T' had! sapposed that 


an opportunity would be given to me to make my 
defence, and I had already arranged: ftito some- 
‘thing like consecutive otder'the pléas F interned 
to ‘urge. 1 Had résdlved'td dény, ‘from ‘the out- 
get, the furisdiction of the Goutt. “T would con- 
‘ténd, T daid,'that, not being #' subject of the is- 
land} t-could not be held ‘anienable for a ‘breach 
of its laws. I would ufge,;’ moreover, that, as“an 
attempt to escape from Tolulah was an unheard 
of offerice, agaitist which there’ was nv ordinance, 
it could not Heésconsidered‘a crime. '’ Much the 
less, I would say, could it be regarded asa crime 
in a stranger, whose’ first’ duty was! 'to feturn to 
his native land. This and ‘moré, I intended to 
plead in ‘my defence. “IPT was to die, I would, 
I reflected, at Jéast say‘Words, thut,’ in ‘after 
‘years, might’ be “Pemembered,’and might make 
some ‘of niy judges, perhaps, ‘régret thie _— 
they had taken'in my 'd6om. 

T rose to my féet; therefore; when’ the speaker 
sat down. But'l sodn discovered, that, if &'sémi- 
barbhfous court has the form’ of fairness, it is 
the'form only: It ‘lias only been within a few 
generations that a ‘tah, accused of ‘treason, has 
béen allowed; even in’ Civilized lands, the aid of 
counsel. I had hardly begun to speak, before I 
was tiolently dragged down. if 

‘See the ingrate,’! crted the ‘preseeuting offi- 
cer, jumping to his feet! ' He’ flies ‘in the face 
of the court. Hé dnstltsthiese ‘venerable ‘halls. 
Pathots, ydu, ‘yourselves; one and ‘all, have been 
witnesses of “this, as’ Well.as 6f his treasonible 
eattempt to escape; and I call for justive. ‘ Jus- 
tice, justioe;?’ he repeatetl; hisvojee rising higher 
and higher; ‘justice at once; and let him ‘be 
gagged, if he should attempt to disturb this au- 
gust body by: spegking.’”” 

He probably"featel T was going to drag in 
Obeira’s name)’ and thad been ‘instructed by the 
king how to act in such a contingency. His vio- 
lent harangue produced the effect it was ‘in- 
tended it should. |-A ety  ardse, at‘onve, and ran 
from one end |6f thé fudged” seats ‘to the other, 
for justice. ‘‘ Justice !’’ was the shout. ** Jus- 
tice, justice, oh) wndst just’ of “high-priests !” 
The venerable: men een rose from their seuts, 
drowning my ‘attempts to'spéak, and only ceas- 
ing when I desisted. Meantime, the crowd of 
spectators ‘oridd «justice, fasti¢e,;’’ and surged 
forward, ais if they would °tear'mé limb from 
limb, could they but once get ‘at me. 

Little, however, did the king and his coun- 
sellors know me. ‘I. ‘wowld’ have snbmitted to 
have ha@'iny tongue torn out by the roots rather 
than have mentioned Obeira’s hime. To me ihe 
poor, dear girl was sacred If T' had anything 





to'thank thé king for; if wae that he hind kept 
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her name, her pure, unsullied name, out of this 
discussion. 

When I found that. I was not.to be allowed to 
speak, I folded my, hands over my breast, and 
no longer.tnied to rise to my feet. This action 
was considered as signifying that I would be 


silent; and the clamor immediately ceased’ at a}. 


sign from one.of the, court, 

The high-priest now, got up, slowly, and look- 
ing first. to right and left, along the rows of 
judges, turned his cold, stern.gaze pitilessly on 
me. | 

“Stand up,” he said, briefly. 

I rose, a soldier on each side of me, 

He looked at me more sternly than ever. I 
returned his look unflinchingly. 

‘Fathers,’ he said, turning again to the 
judges on either side, ‘‘ you have heard the 
crimes of which this man has been accused. It is 
for you, now, to pronounce hisdoom. Every one 
of you has been witness to the manner in which 
his majesty has treated him, for so long a time; 
and most of you were present, as I was, when he 
attempted to escape, last night. What is the fit- 
ting punishment for such a combination of atro- 
cious crimes ?”’ 

He turned, as he spoke, to his left, where the 


warriors sat, and addressing, by name, the one 
furthest from him, said, 

‘¢ What shall-the penalty be?’ 

The warrior rose, looked at me, and then turn- 
ing to the high-priest, bowed, and said, 

** Death !” 


‘Is there any mitigation of the usual doom of 
@ traitor?” 

*« None.”’ 

The judge then sat down, when the high-priest, 
turning to the right, asked a similar question of 
the judge furthest off in that. direction. The 
answer was the same, 

‘Death!’ 

Again the high-priest asked if there was any 
mhitigation, and again came the reply, 

«« None.” 

So it went on. First a warrior, then a priest, 
was polled, as would be said, in our courts, and 
the reply from each and all was the same, 

“ Death!” 

All this time the. king remained in the shadow 
behind the high-priest’s seat, with his face par- 
tially muffled in his robes, taking no part in the 
proceedings, except, as each judge, in succession, 
pronounced the fatal word, his head was bowed, 
as if unconsciously, in significant approval. 

The silence was death-like. Not a foot. or 
hand moved inthe vast concourse, Nothing was 
heard but the sternly-pronounced word of con- 





demnation, that came, sharp and ineisive, across 
the hush, like a black ballot falling into the fata) 
box. When the last judge had spoken; a deep. 
drawn breath went through the room,:the listen. 
ing spectators finding, in this way, a temporary 
relief to the strained tension of their nerves, 
Then the high-priegt turned again to me, 

‘¢T also,”’ he said, ‘‘ vote death. I also declare 
there is no ground for withholding the usual 
punishment of a traitor. On the contrary,” he 
continued, raising his voice, and regarding me 


fixedly, ‘' if the laws offered a more disgraceful, 


or more painful mode of death, I should be the 
first to advocate inflicting it; for your crimes, 
miserable man, have transcended, as you are 
well aware,” emphasizing the words, “all the 
crimes heretofore known, or existing among us. 
You come of a strange and hateful race, as your 
base conduct has shown: probably a race allied 
with the evil powers of the night and darkness, 
Any death we can inflict is too good for you. 
My sentence is, that you be taken hence, to the 
place whence you came, and be there confined in 
total darkness, fit type of your future doom, till 
sunrise to-morrow, and that then you be hurled 
from the traitor’s rock, and lie unburied, so that 
the fowls of the air may devour you, and your 
ghost walk forever unforgiven.”’ 

He resumed his seat, after these terrible words. 
At the same moment, my guards pulled me 
down, while a hoarse murmur of assent and gra 
tified rage ran through the assembly. 

The spectators now began to move from the 
room. The judges rose from their seats. The 
king had already disappeared. 

“Come, get up,’’ said an officer, after a mo- 
ment, rudely shaking me by the shoulder. ‘Or 
must we make’ you ?”’ 

I turned on him a look of proud scorn, rose 
without a word, and followed him out of the hall. 
A strong force of soldiery made way for us 
through the crowd, with some difficulty ; but the 
obstruction was rather the result of the: dense 
throwg, than of any attempt to anticipate the 
law. The mob scowled at me, ominously, as I was 
conducted out ; but that was all: here and there, 
however, I heard appointments made, between 
acquaintances, to be early at the traitor’s rockin 
the. morning. 

At'the door of the hut my hands were agail 
tightly pinioned behind me. 

‘‘ There,’ said. the officer, when he had fr- 
ished. thie task, thursting me in, «‘ go in, and d 
gest your treason. It, will be all you'll get 10 
eat,.in the way. of food, till you breakfast off the 
precipice, to-morrow; and I doubt if you will 
like that any. better,’’ ' 
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With this, coarse jest, and a brutal laugh, he 
left me. j 

I sat down, and burying my face in my hands, 
said to myself, 

“Itis all over. . Never shall I gee my native 
land again, or the home of my, birth. Never the 
dear faces of my mother, or Bessie.’ I gulped 
down the words. . ‘‘I.am to die, to-morrow. 


And by a shameful, painful, perhaps lingering 
death, amid the jeers and execrations of thou- 
sands.”’ ; 

I shuddered as I said it. 


CHAPTER XV. 


At last, exhausted by my various emotions, I 
fell asleep. It must have been long after night- 
fall, and I must have slept several hours. 

I was awoke, suddenly, by a ray of light fal- 
ling on my face, a ray that seemed, strangely, 
tocome upward from the floor. Opening my 
eyes, and rallying my bewildered senses, for at 
first I could not recollect where I was, I became 
conscious that some one was interposing between 
me and the light, A moment after, a trap-door, 
of the existence of which I had been ignorant, 
on the opposite side of the hut to that where the 
guard was stationed, revealed itself. This door 
was now open, and through the aperture streamed 
the light that had aroused me. 

I looked, confused, around. A voice, at my 
side, said, 

“Hist |” 

Glancing up, in mute surprise, for it was a 
voice that I knew, I recognized Obeira. 

With an instinctive gesture I shrank from her. 

Thad resigned myself to my fate. I had even 
forgiven Obeira her share in it. But this com- 
ing to exult over me, in my hour of agony, 
roused all the bitterness within me. 

“Are you satisfied?’ I said. ‘‘ Behold your 
work! Sweet work,’ I added, ironically, “for 
& woman !” 

The tears rose to her eyes. 

“Cruel, cruel !’’ she cried. 

“You think I wronged you,’’ I went on. 
“So you did me this wrong in return. Well, 
we are quits.” 

In answer she stepped swiftly forward, and 
cut the thongs that bound my hands, with a 
knife that she drew rapidly from beneath the 
folds of her dress. 

“There,’’ she said, ‘‘ you are free!’ 

Then she fell back a pace or two: the knife 
dropped from ‘her! nerveless hands: she burst 
into tears. Bert | 

“Free!” I cried, straightening out: my arms, 





numb with long stricture, and scarcely crediting 
their release. ‘| Free to escape if I,can?, You 
do not mean it?’’: $9639 , 

Oh!’ she said, clasping her hands, and look- 
ing at, me pleadingly, with her great, soft, sad 
eyes, ‘‘ you do me foul_wrong. It was.not I that 
informed on you, It was accident.”’ 

“« Accident ?”’ 

‘* Yes!" She spoke eagerly. ‘‘ Orrather my 
father’s guards. They were stationed all about, 
out of sight, but on the alert, as they always are 
around @ royal. residence, They saw you leave 
the house, and, at first, thought nothing of it; 
but when they discovered the object of your des- 
tination, their suspicions were aroused. They 
gave the alarm. Ina minute the whole popula- 
tion was aroused,’’ 

I was stunned, as if by a blow. Could this, 
indeed, be true? If so, how I had misjudged 
and wronged her. 

** Believe me,”’ she said, with an emotion that 
shook her whole frame, ‘‘I would have died 
sooner than betray you. I was angry with you, 
for awhile, I confess; but never angry enough, 
never base enough for that. Oh! forgive me for 
the way I spoke, the words I used last night! 
I did not mean it; indeed, indeed, I did not!’’ 

Her tone, her look, her whole demeanor con- 
vinced me she spoke the truth. My heart smote 
me for my injustice. 

I advanced to her, knelt at her feet, took her 
hand, and reverently kissed it. 

‘‘T am the one to ask for forgiveness,’’ I said, 
‘¢and since your looks show you have pardoned 
me, death itself will now have one less pang.”’ 

She shuddered at the fatal word, and I felt 
her hand tremble in mine. 

‘+ But you are not to die,’”’ she cried, stooping 
low over me, and whispering earnestly, ‘‘ I have 
come to set you free. Don’t you understand ?”’ 

«Set me free!’ I spoke bitterly. ‘‘ There 
are a thousand soldiers outside (I can hear the 
sentries pacing before the door) and tens of 
thousands of people, who, if I escaped the 
guards, would fall upon me.” 

«« Not in that direction,” she said. ‘‘ Of course, 
escape on that side, is impossible.” 

With a quick gesture, however, she pointed, 
as she spoke, toward the other side of the hut, 
where the trap-door still remained open. 

‘Your way of escape lies there,’’ she said, 
‘breathlessly. ‘* There, where I entered. On 
that side the hut abuts on the precipice, and, you 
can gain the edge of the ravine, if you are gau- 
tious, without being detected; for nobody, will 
suspect you of attempting to-fly in that direction ; 
and, indeed, nobody knows of the outlet but a 
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féw faithful persons and myself. I learned it 
in my capacity as priestess.” My father even is 
ignorant of it. The priests had it made that 
they might interrogate, in secret, criminals guilty 
of sacrilege. Listen! 1 have bribed a guide to 
conduct you to the shore, where the biat lies 
uninjured, and where you can embark, undis- 
covered, if you reach there before sunrise; for 
néarly all the inhabitants of the’ village, with 
thousands of others, are up here; waiting for to- 
morrow.’ She shuddered again at this fatal 
remembrance. . “The path from. here leads, 
almost precipitously, down the face of the cliff; 
Put ‘a bold, cool foot can follow it, especially with 
a guide ahead: [have come to-night by one as 
perilous. When it reaches 'the bottom. | it:fol- 
lows the ravine, which shortly unites with an- 
other, and that with others, till finally the coast 
is.gained. This route is but half the distance of 
the ordinary one to the coast. .My foster-mother, 
of ‘whom you heard me speak yesterday, is there, 
and has ‘promised me that the boat shall be pro- 
visidned and ready for you. Go, not‘a mo- 
ment’ is to be lost. But sometimes, if ever you 
‘reach ‘your! own country, give a thought»to 
Obeira:” | ! 

Her voice broke down, at:this, and she finishe 
with a choking sob. 

T presséd’a last kiss on her hand, rose from 
my knees, and made a step in the direction she 
indicated. 

Then, all at onee, I ‘stopped, and’ returned to 
where she stood. 

«But what will become of you? If your life 
is to pay for mine,” I said, “I will not stir 
a‘step.”” 

‘‘T am in no danger,’ she answered quickly. 
«« My share in your eseape'will ‘probably never 
be! discovered. ‘My father fancies I rejoice in 
your doom; for he judges .me by himself. Oh! 
he does not know a woman. Besides, if it is 
discovered that I released’ you, [ am still the 
daughter of aking. I:am»d priestess’ besides, 
‘and my life is sacred. Not even the king can 
touch me. Go, I implore-you': every moment 
is precious: the sentinel, now on duty,’ has 
been bribed :. but his successor is not, and if the 
latter comes before you depart, not even I can 
Have you.” 

I still hesitated, ‘Was she deceiving me? 

«“ Here,’ she said, rapidly stripping her arms 
and neck of the diamonds that adorned them, 
‘these baubles; you'say, are valuable in -ydur 
own country. Take them.iand when you reach 
home, when you are happy with her you love, 
think that even the poor island girl loved you a 
little.” | i 





She broke down with another great sob, which 
she tried in vain te check. 

I was touched to the heart, by this offer, even 
more than by her freeing me. As she had said, 
‘little did we én know women.” 

‘“No,”’ I.oried, refusing the’ proffered gifts. 
‘‘T should despise myself if'1 took your: offer 
ings. Iowe you my life: ‘that is enough: God 
in heaven bless you !” 

At this moment the tread of feet outside was 
heard, as if the sentry was about to be relieved, 

‘« Fly, fly,” she panted, and pushed me towarll 
the outlet. ‘‘In a moment it will be too late, 
We shall be heard talking; the guards will rush 
in, and you will not be left alone’ again till sun- 
rise: . Oh! do nothesitate an instant.”’ 

‘+ Willi you swear that’ you will come to no 
harm?” b 

‘<T swear it.” 

+« And what will be your lot im.all these future 
years?’ Dhad: turned: away, and: now paused 
to ask this question; for a sudden dread had 
come upon me, she was so composed and calm. 
« ¥ou will try to be:happy ?”’ 

She shook her: head:sadly. 

+ Happiness is not for such as I.- I shall de- 
vote myself to ithe priesthood,’’) ishe said. “J 
shall resign my rights to the crown; and cease 
to bea princess. But, oh! if.you ever cared for 
me, even for an hour; go; or it will be too late.” 

I hesitated nailonger. , The new, sentry twas 
heard taking his place at the door ; another word 
would be fatal: with a last look at Oheira I 
darted ‘through the opening. 

The trap-door: led downward, through a pas- 
sage cut in the rock, and ended.on a thin, narrow 
ledge. Two: men stood, as ifjon guard, on either 
side of the outlet on this ledge. 

I had hardly realized all ‘this, when I heard 
the rustle of female garments: behind me, and 
beheld Obeira. 

She put her hand over my mouth, to stifle my 
exclamation of surprise, and said hurriedly, 

“TI have closed.-the door behind: me, unde- 
tected ; it is so nicely fitted-that it cannot bedis- 
covered, No dne will ever know how-you.estaped. 
My path lies here,’’ (I could see ino path, how- 
ever, but only the wild, almost precipitous face 
of the:cliff.) ‘“My guide waits! for me. Yours 
is there, and ‘thatiis your escort: yoiv may trust 
him implicitly. | Fatewell! The God, whom you 
speak of, have you in His keeping, ‘and lead you 
safely to those you hove.”’ : 

‘With these words she turned ‘from me, snd, 
alniost before I was aware of it, had disappearéd, 
silently and swiftly, around the opposite cornét 
of the precipice. 
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I stood, for an instant, bewildered. I remem- 
bered what a horror Obeira had of this place. 
Yet she had come, and in the dead of night, 
when it was more ghastly than ever, braving its 
nameless terrors, in order to release me from 
prison! I knew also, from a glance at the wild, 
precipitous descent before me, in which not even 
the shadow of a path was visible, how dangerous 
must be the way by which she had come. 

‘«‘ Brave, noble girl,’’ I said to myself. 
if the fates had. been but different.” 

A touch on my arm aroused me. My guide 
had crept, stealthily, up to me, and had, in this 
way, arrested my attention. : 

«I cannot answer for your life,’’ he said, “if 
you waste another moment; and I have sworn, 
by all the sacred oaths known to us, to conduct 
you in safety to the coast.” 

Without reply, I turned, and following him, 
we plunged together down the gloomy precipice. 

The night was moonless, but the stars shone, 
and though the shadows in the ravine were deep, 
there was still light-enough to pick our way. 
There was no trodden path, but my guide soon 
showed himself to be a competent cragsman, and 
availing himself, now of a slight projection in the 
rock, now of a crevice, he worked his way down- 
ward with inconceivable rapidity, pausing occa- 
sionally to look back and see if I was following. 
At any other time, perhaps, I would have shrunk 
from the task. But I was flying for my life, and 
not only did my intellect seem sharpened, pre- 
ternaturally, by the consciousness, but my mus- 
cles were stimulated fo additional strength, and 
my eye to unwonted accuracy. Every now and 
then, my guide stopped for a moment to recover 
breath, and at sugh times I looked up to the top 
of the cliff, to see if there were any signs of my 
escape having been discovered. But no lights 
flashed, no shouts were heard. More than once 
we started a night-bird, that lay hid in some 
cranny of the cliff, and it went clanging, with 
dark, bat-like wings, and discordant cries, down 
the ravine. 

At last, we reached the bottom, when our pro- 
gress became more easy. Here we paused again, 
and again I looked up. But my flight was ap- 
parently still unknown. Black and sharp, the 
outline of the wall above, like a silhouette, rose 
against the sky, but no life was seen anywhere, 
no voices were heard, everything was still. 

“We have no time to spare,” said the guide, 
at last, preparing to resume our journey. ‘ We 
have still a long distance to go.” 

“ But the princess,” I said, holding back. ‘‘Do 
you think she is safe ?”’ 

I had hoped, before we left the foot of the 

Vou. LXI.—18 
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cliff, to have some assurance of this, and it was 
for this that I held back. 

‘The princess had not far to go, and though 
the way was difficult, she had traversed it once 
before,’’ answered my companion. ‘Besides, it 
was not so wild as ours, as I know by. expe- 
rience. But stay, what is that?” 

As he spoke, he pointed to the top of the cliff, 
at some distance from where the wall termi- 
nated. A white object, diminished in the dis- 
tance almost to a speck, was distinctly visible. 
As I gazed, shading my eyes with my hand, this 
object assumed the form of the upper part of a 
woman’s body. 

“Itis she! It must be she,”’ I exclaimed. 

‘Yes! it is the princess,”’ answered my guide, 
after 2 long look. ‘‘She waves something. It 
is ascarf. She has made us out, even in the 
darkness. We stand, as you see, in bright star- 
light just now. Butthat will neverdo. Others, 
too, may see us. Oh! you have been imprudent, 
both’ of you, to show yourselves in this way.” 

I paid no heed to his words, but jumping on 
a higher rock near, and standing out in the star- 
light, more prominently than before, I waved 
back an answering signal. 

It was evidently seen, for it was replied to. 

«This will never do,’’ said the guide, inter- 
fering now authoritatively, and pulling me down 
from my conspicuous post. ‘‘I have promised 
to answer with my life for your safety. Come.”’ 

I never saw Obeira again. 

In due time, we reached the cove, and found 
everything, at the landing, prepared for me. 

The village was almost deserted, as Obeira had 
said, and what few inhabitants remained were 
buried in sleep. Fortunately for me, clouds had 
begun to gather across the sky, so that objects 
could not be seen more than a dozen yards off. 

As we stealthily approached the landing, a 
dark, crouching figure suddenly rose up, that 
startled me at first. 

“Stay, do not be alarmed,” said a woman’s 
voice. ‘It is all right. I am the foster-mother of 
the princess, of whom, perhaps, she has spoken. 
I have myself seen to everything, and kept watch 
that nobody might interfere.”’ 

‘Then the sooner you are off, the better,”’ in- 
terposed my guide. ‘In a little while, day will 
break, and your flight will be discovered ; for, at 
that time, the guard will epen the door of the 
hut toawaken you. The alarm will be given, im- 
mediately, by fires and smoke, from hill-top to 
hill-top ; and this cove will be the first point to 
which suspicion will be directec. Besides, we 
owe something to ourselves. As yet, the secret 
of your flight is known only te us two, and to 
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two others. If you get off, unperceived, the 
means of your escape will always remain un- 
known. But if we are detected helping you, we 
shai: pay for it with our lives. In with you, in 
the name of all the powers of the air, in, in.” 

While he had been speaking, I had been hastily 
examining to see if everything was right. I 
found all to be correct, sails, mast, rudder, water, 
and provisions. Hurriedly expressing my thanks, 
I leaped in, and pushed off. 

The moment I was fairly afloat, and moving 
into mid-stream, both my companions turned and 
disappeared in the gloom. 

A light breeze was blowing, of which I took 
advantage immediately, by setting the sail, and 
steering for the mouth of the harbor. The cur- 
rent, which was running out, assisted me. 

Bit by bit, the well-known shore glided by, 
till soon the tall cliffs, on either side, showed 
that I was approaching the open sea. A few 
minutes later I felt the long roll of the ocean. 

When day broke, I was fairly out on the Broad 
Pacific, with the loud booming of the breakers 
heard astern, and the: white line that marked 
the coral-reef, stretching, for miles away, on 
either side behind me. 

Just at that instant, I saw, on the cliffs, at the 


harbor entrance, a bright flame shoot into the 
sky, while, further inland, column on column of 
smoke rose into the morning air. 

They were the signals that my flight had been 
discovered. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

But I was safe, as I knew, for the present. 
The first thing I did was to fall on my knees, and 
devoutly thank God for my deliverance. 

Very soon, before the favorable breeze, the 
island faded in the distance, and, when night 
fell, was out of sight astern. 

As soon as I began to drop the island, I ex- 
amined my stores of food and water again. I 
found comparatively ample quantities of both. 
By Obeira’s orders, which her foster-mother had 
carried out thoroughly, the canoe had been filled 
to its utmost capacity, principally with the very 
provisions I had myself collected for the pur- 
pose. I made a rough calculation, and found 
that I had enough food to last for six weeks, or 
even longer, if I put myself on half allowance. 
Of water there did not seem to be so great a 
store. 

“«T will keep away on this course,’ Isaid. «TI 
have no compass, but I can sail by the stars, and 
unless a great storm should come up, of which 
there is little danger, fortunately, at this season 
and in this latitude, I shall, I think, hold my 





way. Sooner or later I shall reach the track of 
vessels crossing the Pacific, and fall in with one 
of them: or if I miss this, I must, in a couple of 
months, at furthest, gain land.”’ 

But my favorable prognostications were not 
realized. Day followed day, night succeeded 
night, until I had been nearly two months at sea, 
Yet still I met no sails, still I saw no land. Long 
ago I had put myself upon half rations of food, 
and now my scanty allowance of water was al- 
most gone. I doled it out to myself by the thim- 
bleful, and though hourly tempted to increase 
the quantity, had still the resolution to refrain, 
But my thirst grew to be intolerable. Fever, 
too, began to fire my veins. At times, I am con- 
fident, I was slightly delirious. 

Only an over-seeing Providenee, in-this strait, 
could have preserved my life, To this day, I 
can scarcely conceive how it was that I resisted 
the temptation, when the fever was on me, to ex- 
haust the little remnant of water left to me. 

One of my last recollections is of finding, be- 
tween two water-gourds, the only ones that re- 
mained, a large parcel. At first I had no idea 
how it came there. I opened it with some curi- 
osity, and to my surprise discovered that it con- 
tained a quantity of rough diamonds, many of 
them of the greatest value. I now recognized 
the gems which Obeira had gathered for me, on 
the day we visited the diamond mountain. These 
jewels I had carried about my person, until the 
night before the launch, when, in the prospect 
of my speedy escape, I had secreted them be- 
tween these two very gourds. The terrible events 
that had ensued, and that had followed each 
other so rapidly, had altogether driven this trea- 
sure from my memory. 

‘If Lever reach America,” I said, ‘they will 
give me a fortune, they will smooth the way for 
my marriage with Bessie Thorndyke. I will di- 
vide them into four separate parcels, for better 
security, and sew them up in different parts of 
my different garments, securely. In that way, 
if I am shipwrecked, and have to swim for 
my: life, I may be able to save part of them, 
perhaps.” 

I had still with me the housewife my mother 
had given meat parting, and taking out a needle 
and some thread, I sewed up the diamonds. I 
remember but little more after this. In a day 
or two I fell into a sort of stupor, at times ral- 
lying, as I have seen the dying. After that! 
lost my senses altogether. 

I have a dim memory, however, of being lifted 
out of my canoe, taken up the side of ship, 
and laid in a comfortable berth; of seeing faces 
about me; of hearing somebody give orders to 
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turn the canoe adrift ; of then sinking back into 
the utter forgetfulness, from which these events 
had roused me. 

My first real consciousness was when I opened 
" my eyes, and beheld a weather-beaten man sit- 
ting by me, whom I knéw afterward to be the 
captain of the ship. 

“Well,” he said, «‘I’ve pulled you through, 
though I hardly expected it. I’ve been doctor- 
ing my crews, all my life, but never before had 
such a tough case. However, you'll do now. 
You had a high fever,’”’ he continued, in answer 
to my inquiring look, ‘and have been delirious. 
But there, don’t talk. Drink this, and go to 
sleep. After a while you'll be stronger, and 
then we can hear all about it.” 

“One word,” I said, as I pushed the cup 
away, temporarily. ‘* What did I talk about ?” 

“Oh! of everything. Two names, especially, 
Bessie for one, and the other some outlandish 
thing I can’t remember.” 

“ Nothing else?” 

“Yes!” The captain began to laugh. His 
genial laugh made me resolve, at once, to confide 
in him, when the time came, for it was the laugh 
of an honest, kind-hearted man. ' “‘ You talked, 


like so many others, down with fever in these 


latitudes, of an island of diamonds. It’s an old 
tradition of the bucaneers, and a favorite yarn 
to this day in the fo’castle; and, strange to say, 
it always flies to the brain when sailors get de- 
lirious. But there; I'll not say a word more: 
drink at once.” 

A week later, when I was able to sit up, and 
the captain and I were alone in his cabin, I 
said, 

‘You have never told me how I came to be 
carried into your own quarters, and treated like 
ason, instead of being put into the forecastle, 
and left to take my chance of recovery like 
a dog.” 

‘Well, you see,” answered the captain, ‘‘ we 
sighted a queer little craft, one day, that, on a 
nearer approach, turned out to be a canoe, with 
adead man, or what seemed one, lying in the 
bottom. I launched a boat, of course, and had 
the dug-out brought alongside. The minute I 
saw you, I ordered your neck-tye to be loosened, 
to give you air; and then I noticed how white 
your skin was, and knew you wasn’t an ordinary 
seaman. So I said, ‘there’s a story to this lad: 
he’s been a Robinson Crusoe; and this canoe he 
has made himself,’ and with that took you in 
here. You see,’’ and here his voice shook for 
&moment, ‘I once had a son myself, and he 
was about your age, and didn’t look unlike you 
when he died. But, I do believe the sailors 


“felt my pulse. 





would have murdered you, some night, for you 
raved of nothing but diamonds. They’d have 
killed you, and cut you up, to find the diamonds 
inside of you, ha! ha!’’ 

«« But I didn’t rave.” 

**No, no, that won’t do,” said the captain. 
‘‘If ever a man had a fever, you had; and if 
ever &@ man was out of his head, you were.” 

‘*T admit both the fever and delirium. Still, I 
wasn’t raving, at least when I talked of dia- 
monds.”’ 

For answer, the captain put out his hand, and 
Then he bade me show‘him my 
tongue. 

“Its very odd,” he said. ‘You haven’t 
a bit of fever; clean tongue, regular pulse; 
and yet you’re as crazy as the man in the 
moon.”’ 

I replied, by putting my hand in my pocket, 
where I had discovered my diamonds untouched 
the first day I regained my clothes, and pro- 
ducing a handful of the uncut gems, 

«Do you know,’’ I said, ‘‘ what these are ?”’ 

The captain turned them over and over; went 
to the cabin-window, the more clearly to ex- 
amine them; looked at me, looked again at the 
stones; and then burst forth, 

‘What? God bless me? Real sparklers! 
You’ve been telling the truth, then. Well, all 
my life, I’ve been saying that the yarn about 
the island of diamonds was a darned lie, and 
now, in my old age, I’ve got to take back my 
words. It’s confounded hard on a fellow.” 

I burst into laughter. The captain spoke ina 
tone, and not merely with words, that showed 
he considered himself dreadfully aggrieved. 

Then I told my story. Of course, I sup- 
pressed everything that concerned Obeira. But 
I described the island, and also how I had made 
my escape, by getting the king’s permission to 
build a boat, and then taking flight in it. 

I ended by saying, 

‘You have helped to save my life. Oblige 
me by selecting one of those diamonds for your- 
self.”’ 

With much difficulty, I persuaded him to take 
one of the gems, he insisting, all the time, that 
he was being overpaid. 

‘I’m in for a voyage up the west coast,” he 
said, ‘away as far as Alaska, to trade in furs, 
and so forth ; and it will take two years; but as 
soon as I get clear of my articles, I'm going for 
that island. You couldn’t give me the least idea, 
now, of its latitude and longitude?” 

«‘ Not the least,” Ireplied. ‘‘ You know where 
you picked me up, and I had been, at least, two 
months at sea, drifting about, I fear, hither and 
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thither. To look for the island, I suspect, would 
be, as they say at home, like hunting for a needle 
in a hay-stack.”’ 

“So it would, so it would, A man might 
spend a lifetime at it, and fail after all, Ill 
think about it. Besides, nobody would credit 
the story. My old woman herself, I do believe, 
would think me crazy, if I talked about it, and 
might clap me in a mad-house, as I’m told they 
do everybody, now-a-days, they want to get rid 
ef. No, my lad, we’el keep our own counsel ; 
but,”’ and he laughed again, good-humoredly, 
«¢ we’el keep our diamonds also.” 

I parted from the captain a few days after, 
when we met aship bound for Bombay. At Bom- 
bay I took the overland route to Marseilles. At 
Paris, I remained for a week, to dispose of part 
of my diamonds; and then went on to Amster- 
dam, where I sold more; and after that took 
passage for London, where I got rid of the re- 
mainder. 

I lost no time in these transactions, as I did 
not wish any one sale ¢o transpire until all were 
effected ; and to have thrown the entire lot of 
diamonds on the market in one place might have 
produced a glut. I heard, afterward, that the 
diamond merchants of Amsterdam, whither all 
gems find their way eventually to be cut, were 
puzzled, and are puzzled to this day, as to the 
source from which so many jewels, all so large 
and of so fine a water, had come. 

I placed my funds in the hands of Baring 
Brothers, a house which I recommend to aii my 
friends, engaged my passage on the Cuba, and 
landed at Boston wharf, just a year and three- 
quarters from the day I had first sailed. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


I Ap written from Marseilles, so that my 
mother had known, for a fortnight, of my coming. 
I had entered into no detail, however, except to 
say that I alone had escaped shipwreck, and 
that I had, by a rare stroke of good-luck, which 
I should explain on my arrival, fallen into a 
competence. I sent my love to Bessie, “ if,’’ as 
I added, significantly, ‘‘she had not forgotten 
me.” 

I ought to have gone, at once, on landing, to 
the owners of the ship in which I had sailed ; 
but I felt, that, in my present circumstances, I 
could do pretty much as I pleased: so I resolved 
to defer this visit to the next day, and jumping 
into a carriage, I drove out immediately to Cam- 
bridge. 

It was dark when I came in sight of the dear 





old home, and I saw, at once, that the steamer 
had been telegraphed, and that I was expected; 
for every window was a-blaze, from top to bot- 
tom; and quite a crowd of urchins had collected 
at the gate, as if aware that some event of more 
than usual importance was going on. 

My mother stood waiting, with open arms, in 
the door-way. For a moment I saw nothing but 
her. At last, she released me from her tearful 
embrace. 

‘I must not keep you all to myself, for others 
are waiting for you,’ she said. ‘Oh! whats 
happy night—thank God! thank God!’’ 

She pushed me forward, as she spoke. 

The burly form of the good old doctor now ap- 
peared, half filling up the little vestibule, and 
behind him the tall, stately figure of white-haired 
Gen. Thorndyke. My heart now began to beat 
fast. Each of them, in succession, wrung my 
hand, till I thought they would wring it off. 
Both made way for me, immediately, however, 
as if there was something yet to see. 

I hastily passed through the vestibule, my 
pulses going faster and faster, and entered the 
parlor. I think Gen. Thorndyke himself noise- 
lessly closed the door behind me. 

A tall, graceful girl stood, with one hand on 
the centre-table, as if leaning there for support. 
Her bosom rose and fell under its snowy cover- 
ing; her face was rosy red; her eyes had a look, 
half laughing, half crying. 

It was Bessie Thorndyke, and in an instant 
we were in each other’s arms. Our lips, for the 
first time in our lives, met in a kiss. 

‘*You don’t think 1 was unmaidenly to come 
to greet you?”’ said Bessie, almost in a whisper, 
nestling to my heart. ‘‘ But pa knows all, and so 
does your mother. I couldn’t go on deceiving 
pa, so I told him, the very day after you left,” 
here she blushed charmingly, ‘‘and he was so 
good: he said he could not desire a better son 
than you; and so, and so,” she stammered in 
sweet confusion, ‘it was arranged, that, when 
you came home, if you hadn’t changed your 
mind, as you write you haven’i——”’ 

I interrupted her, at this point, by kissing her 
again. 

After a minute she went on. 

‘«So, when you sent that message from Mar- 
seilles, through your mother, I knew-—”’ 

There was another interruption, and then! 
finished the sentence, 

‘That you might come here. God bless you, 
darling, for coming!’’ 

‘There, there, that will do,’’ she said, at last, 
breaking from my arms. ‘Too much of a good 
thing, you know,”’ and she shook her finger, 
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saucily, at me. “ Really, you have forgot your- 
self, sir; you are keeping your mother and the 
rest out in the cold. Come in, mother,’’ how 
prettily the word sounded from her, and open- 
' ing the door, and going up to my mother, she 
kissed her, laughingly adding, ‘*who in the 
world could have shut you, and pa, and the doc- 
tor out 2?” 

What a happy party it was that sat down di- 
rectly to supper! I always drank coffee, even 
at night; and my mother’s coffee was famous; 
but never had coffee tasted so good. 

«You Turk, you,’’ said Bessie, as she put an- 
other lump of sugar into my cup. The tea, as 
mother and Bessie vowed, was equally celestial. 
Gen. Thorndyke and the doctor emptied plate 
after plate. 

As the feast went on, I told, in rapid words, 
my adventures, suppressing only those portions 
that I had resolved no one but Bessie should 
ever know. When I came to speak of the island 
of diamonds, everybody stopped eating, and very 
soon the doctor and Gen. Thorndyke began to 
exchange significant glances of incredulity. As 
for Bessie and my mother, however, they were 
women, and would have believed, dear souls! 
anything I could have said. 

I hurried over events as rapidly as possible, 


when I saw these looks exchanged, and summed 
up by producing a bulky pocket-book. 

“The long and short of it,’’ I said, ‘is, that, 
after I was found and nursed back to health, I 
lost no time in plotting how to escape. I brought 


with me, of course, some diamonds. The finest 
of all,” I continued, laying a superb one on the 
table, “I reserved for Bessie, if she still remem- 
bered me: others I brought home* for mother, 
not forgetting smaller ones, fit for gentlemen’s 


studs, for Gen. Thorndyke and the doctor,” and } 
I laid other gems, as I spoke, before my amazed 
auditors, ‘while the rest I turned into hard { 





held it close to his eyes, looked at me again 
in wonder, counted the bills, and then broke 
forth. 

‘‘Heavens and earth,” he cried, “have the 
Arabian Nights come again? Am TI alive? Are 
we all dreaming? Bless my soul, if the pro- 
digal hasn’t returned,” and he looked quizzi- 
cally across at me, ‘only, instead of bringing 
husks of corn, he has brought us Sinbad’s dia- 
monds.”’ 

After awhile, when the amazement and ex- 
citement had somewhat subsided, the doctor 
said, 

«You really, now, have no clue by which to 
find the island again ?”’ 

‘‘None,” I said, and turning to Bessie, I con- 
tinued, ‘‘nordo I wantany. I have had enough 
of sea-going. This,” and I raised her hand and 
kissed it, ‘with Gen. Thorndyke’s permission, 
shall be my island of diamonds.” 

‘With all my heart,”’ said her father. 
had my sanction, long ago, my dear boy.” 

‘Only take care, take care,” said the doctor, 
turning to Bessie, and twinkling his eyes hu- 
morously, ‘that your Aladdin don’t look for a 
princess now.” 

I do not think that Bessie shared his pre- 
tended fears, if I may judge from the glance 
which she gave me as I turned, deprecatingly, 


** You 


‘to her. 


The doctor could not get over the excitement 
for a long while. He rose directly, and began 
to pace the room. 

‘‘What a pity you haven’t the latitude and 
longitude of the island, or, at least, some ap- 
proach to them. I don’t say it altogether ina 
mercenary spirit,” he said, seeing my amused 
smile, ‘‘I speak, in part, in the interests of 
science. Why, bless me, such a thing was never 
heard of before. Diamonds as thick as black- 
berries!’ The South African diamond fields, it 


money, which I deposited with Baring Brothers ; } must be remembered, had not been discovered 


and here, as you see, gentlemen,’’ and now I ad- 


at that time. ‘It’s a marvel, a miracle in fact. 


dressed myself to Gen. Thorndyke and the doc- } I wouldn’t have believed it, not even from you, 


tor, “are bills of exchange, the duplicates of 
which will follow by the next steamer, for rather 
more than two hundred thousand pounds sterl- 
ing, which, as I make it out, represents over a 
nillion of dollars in our money.” 

It was a sight to see the doctor, during the 
delivery of these final words. He took out his 
spectacles, put them on, looked at the diamonds, 
regarded me as he would have regarded some 
strange lusus-nature brought to him to inspect, 
took off his spectacles and rubbed them again, 
critically turned Bessie’s diamond in the light, 
picked up one of the bills of exchange and 





you young dog, if I hadn’t seen the gems and 
counted your bills of exchange.”’ 

‘There is but one clue, and that a very vague 
one,’’ I said, and then I told about the frigate, 
which had lain off the island for part of a day. 
“If we could get at the logs of all our men-of- 
war, that were in the Pacific, last year, and dis- 
cover which ship was blown off an unknown 
island, out of the usual track of vessels, in Oc- 
tober, for I remember the month, then we might 
learn what you wish to know.” 

‘‘The doctor talks very positively to-night,” 
said Gen. Thorndyke, laughing. ‘‘ But he would 
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not go a hundred miles for all the diamonds in 
the world. He’s too lazy. Somebody else will 
have to discover this island.” 


I have no secrets from Bessie. The very day 


after my return, I told her all about Obeira, con- 
cealing nothing. She shed many a tear during 
the recital. «Oh! the dear, self-sacrificing girl,” 
she cried, ‘* How I love her.’’ 

Then, after a moment of silence, her hand 





stole into mine, and she added’ reverently, «Poor 
Obeira !’’ 

Bessie and I have been married for several 
years, and are supremely happy. We often talk 
of Obeira. It is our daily prayer that she stil] 
lives, and sometimes thinks of us. 

Perhaps we may yet hear of her, if some lucky 
navigator, blown out of the usual track, should 
re-discover the IsLanp.or Diamonps, 





MY ANGEL. 


BY MRS. SOPHIA P. 


Merry, little footsteps, 
All the live-long day, 
In and out the parlor, 
Never tire of play; 
Eyes of deepest azure, 
Beam with heavenly light ; 
Lips, at evening, whisper 
“ Mamma, dear, good-night 


py 


Busy little fingers, 
In my work-box play ; 
Then, with fond caresses, 
For the mischief pay. 
He, the Rock Eternal, 
Whence each blessing springs, 
Gave to me this angel, 
Lacking only wings. 


“Precious little sleeper,” 
Every night I say ; 
On her cheeks press kisses, 
Where the dimples play. 
Tears are swiftly falling 
From my brimming eyes ; 
Darling little angel, 
Sent from Paradise! 





SNOW. 


Merry, little footsteps, 
Bounding through the dbor, 
In and out the parlor, 
Gladden me no more; 
Eyes are sealed in slumber, 
With their beaming light; 
Lips have said, forever, 
“Mamma, dear, good-night.” 
Busy little fingers, 
Idle are to-day, 
Clasping snowy blossoms, 
In their folds of clay ; 
He, the Rock Eternal, 
Whence each blessing springs, 
One bright Sabbath morning, 
Gave my angel wings. 


Precious little sleeper, 
Couch is made for thee, 
Where a mother’s kisses 
Are denied to me; 
Tears again are falling 
From my blinded eyes. 
Darling little Alta 
Lives in Paradise! 





A MEMORY. 


BY EBEN 


I strout adown the orchard lane, 

Where walked, but one short year ago, 
One who'll not walk with me again, 

In this, my earthly path, I know. 


Here blushed wild roses, wet with dew; 
And, gatherihg some, we chanced to see 

A sparrow’s nest, half-hid from view, 
Beneath the leafy canopy. 


And here I gathered, from the moss, 
Some purple pansies for her hair; 

My heart thrills with a sense of loss; 
The flowers are here, and she is—where ? 


“Oh, pansies are so sweet!” she said, 

And smiled, the while she spoke, at me; 
“They always hold, alive or dead, 

This meaning, ‘Oh, I think of thee!’” 


Here, on this knoll, we sat to see 
The Summer sunset die away ; 

We heard the humming of the bee, 
And song of sailors down the bay. 
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We saw. the white-clouds drift o'er head, 
Like white sails on an azure sca; 

“The argosies of hopes,” she said, 
“Come sailing back to you and me.” 


And here I whispered, at her feet, 

Some words I thought her glad to hear; 
Swift, even now, my pulses beat, 

And dream again that she is near. 


Again I hold her hand in mine; 
I feel her breath upon my cheeks; 

While through my veins, like draughts of wine, 
A strange bliss riots, when she speaks. 


About my face the breezes blow 
Her yellow hair, to bind me fast 

In love’s bewitching spell, and so 
I dream again, as hours go past. 


Idream again! Ah! I could close 

My tear-~dimmed eyes, and think her here, 
And smell the purple pansy’s blows, 

And hear her say, “I love you, dear!” 
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BY F. HODGSON, AUTHOR OF “KATHLEEN’S LOVE-STORY,” ETC., ETC. 


Ir was not a pleasant thing to look upon, at 
least not for Capt. Chesebro. It might have been 
pleasant, and doubtless was, for Teddy Vesey, 
inasmuch as the amiable Teddy generally enjoyed 
life pretty well. It might also have been a plea- 
sant recollection for the six charming bride- 
maids in white tulle and white violets, but it 
was not pleasant, as a recollection, to the gallant 
Guy. It is not agreeable, under any circum- 
stances, for a man to be forcibly reminded that 
he has made an awkward blunder; and Capt. 
Chesebro had made a very awkward blunder, 
indeed, and was frequently reminded of it in a 
most nettling manner. The fact was, the fair 
bride elect had been too much for him, as she 
had been too much for dozens of men like him, 
during her brief but triumphant belledom, and 
it was decidedly rather trying, after having fol- 
lowed her lead persistently during a whole sea- 
son, to be unexpectedly reined in by an invita- 
tion to act as groomsman at her marriage with 
the cotton-spinning Midas, who had carried off 
the popular but calculating young lady over the 
heads of the less successful. The recollection 
of the foolish things he had done, the foolish 
speeches he had made, during the past winter, 
and, above all, the insane sense of security he 
had allowed to take possession of him, was the 
least comfortable part of the gallant Guy’s expe- 
rience. He could remember times when he had 
been so complacently certain of success, that he 
had not. been afraid to let people see it. Elinor 
Grantligh, with her calm hauteur and self-pos- 
session, was just the very woman to suit his fas- 
tidiousness, he had told himself a hundred times. 
No other woman could have suited him so ex- 
actly, and accordingly he had been duped with 
as self-satisfied a serenity as any more common- 
place individual might have exhibited, and had 
only been awakened from his tranquillity by the 
sudden announcement of the pending marriage, 
followed closely by the solid bridegroom’s invi- 
tation. And this was scarcely the worst. It 
seemed almost like insult added to injury, that 
the bridemaid who was to be his portion was a 





been obliged to go down to Cumberwolde with 
the rest, and make the best of a rather awkward 
affair. Still he could not help chafing over little 
Polly Lambert. 

‘« Who the—who is little Polly Lambert ?’’ he 
had said to Teddy Vesey. ‘‘ What sort of a girl 
is she? Who are her people?” 

«‘She’s a very nice sort of girl,’’ Teddy had 
answered—“ though she isn’t on the Elinor 
Grantligh style. She is a good-natured, plump 
little thing, with big, soft eyes. Pretty figure, 
too. They are Manchester people, you know. 
Old Lambert is a cotton-spinner, and he has a 
pretty figure, too—in the three-per-cents.”’ 

*«‘Oh!’’ Chesebro grumbled. ‘I begin to un- 
derstand now. Little Polly Lambert is a little 
snob, with a cotton-spinning papa, whose pretty 
figure covers a multitude of sins. A good-na- 
tured thing in Elinor Grantligh, to hand me 
over to her, wasn’t it?” 

He was very much out of humor, and might 
have made a great many rash speeches, if Teddy 
had not interposed with his usual good nature. 

«‘Wait until you see her,”’ he said. ‘ You 
will like her well enough then. She’s a nice, 
comfortable little girl. I know her, you see. 
Bless my life! I have known Polly Lambert ever 
since she was ten years old.” 

And when he met her, Chesebro found some 
faint consolation in the discovery that Teddy 
was not wrong after all. Little Polly Lambert 
was really not so bad as he had expected, being 
a small, serene young lady, all dimples, and soft, 
babyish curves, and lovely gray eyes, and hav- 
ing, withal, a most wonderful air of innocent, 
unsophisticated self-possession. And by the dim- 
ples, and the pretty ways, Chesebro had been 
consoled for the prestige of Manchester; and 
finding that little Polly Lambert was not only 
pretty in a babyish way, but had an odd sort of 
popularity, patronized her, and graciously con- 
descended to be amiable for her benefit. 

But the festivities had come to an end, and 
the house of Grantligh was quiet once more. 
The waves of excitement had circled back to the 


distant relative of the solid bridegroom’s, and ; shore of customary country quiet; the white 


the daughter of another cotton-spinning Midas. 
But there was no help for it. There was no re- 
fusing the invitation without calling forth re- 
mark; and so the inwardly-chafed ex-lover had 


tulle and white violets had been packed in nu- 

merous trunks, and carried back to London with 

the respective wearers, and, among the rest, Capt. 

Chesebro, with Teddy Vesey, had — depar- 
6 
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ture to Chesebro Larches, East Cumberwolde, 
the residence of his cousin, Mrs. Alicia Chesebro. 
Guy was a favorite of Mrs. Chesebro’s, and so 
was Teddy Vesey, and, accordingly, an almost 
imperative invitation had stopped them on their 
way homeward. 

«‘T want to hear all about the wedding,’’ she 
had written, ‘‘and so does Ralph. You know, 
even the people who like her least, care to hear 
about Elinor Grantligh. Besides, I want to show 
you a specialty of mine, who is going to spend 
Christmas with me. I want Teddy Vesey, too. 
You remember I always liked Teddy Vesey, and 
so did Ralph.” 

And in obedience to the command, the two 
had come to East Cumberwolde and Chesebro 
Larches, instead of going back to London; and 
here, a few hours after their arrival, were loung- 
ing together in the smoking-room, waiting for 
dinner and watching the rain: Chesebro him- 
self, in secret discontent; Teddy Vesey, with 
extreme complacence, as he lay stretched full- 
length upon the sofa. Teddy was a contented 
individual, be it known, and albeit had no Eli- 
nor Grantligh to look back upon. The wedding 
had been a very pleasant affair to him, in con- 
nection with which the white tulle and white 
violets were only additional sources of enliven- 
ment; the only drawback to his enjoyment being 
that he had been handed over into the cus- 
tody of a majestic belle, who overpowered him. 
Teddy’s predilections inclined very strongly to- 
ward girls like Polly Lambert. 

But, as he paced to and fro, Chesebro had no 
thoughts for the young lady in question. Her 
pretty face and pretty humility had roused in 
him, for the time, a sort of indolent apprecia- 
tion, but the sentiment had passed away with the 
carriage that bore little’ Polly Lambert out of 
sight. 

*«©A nice, commonplace little creature,’ he 
had commented on her from the first. ‘‘ Good- 
natured and pretty, in a way, too; but not my 
style of woman.” 

So Polly Lambert had passed out of his mind, 
and he was pacing the room in a terribly discon- 
tented frame of thought, as he looked back over 
the past winter. But he stopped his walk at 
last, and threw his half-smoked segar into the 
fire. 

“«T believe I will go down-stairs,’”’ he said to 
Teddy. ‘Iam tired of this. Perhaps Alicia is 
in the parlor; and Alicia always keeps a man 
alive.” 

‘All right !’’ Teddy answered, contentedly. 


‘‘T can do very well here until dinner. 
Chesebro !”"—singing out suddenly as the door } 








I say, } 


was closing on his friend’s retreating figure— 
“IT say, who was the specialty your cousin 
spoke of? I forgot to ask.” 

‘*Don’t know,”’ was the reply. “We shall 
see at dinner, though, if it wasn’t some of Ali- 
cia’s nonsense.’’ And shutting the door behind 
him, Chesebro made his way down stairs. 

It was dull enough outside to make the parlor 
look very bright by contrast, as he opened the 
door. There was a big fire burning cheerily in 
the grate, a jewel of a work-box stood open on 
the table, and on an ottoman upon.the hearth- 
rug sat a figure which certainly was not Alicia’s, 
It was a comfortable little figure in one of those 
bewildering scarlet Zouave jackets, and in thig 
case the bewildering jacket fitted to a miracle 
the softest curves in the world. Chesebro saw 
this, and saw, also, over the nut-brown head g 
hand with dimples instead of knuckles, holding 
a white marabout fan, and as he took a step for- 
ward, the head turned, and he confronted, to 
his amazement, a serene, babyish face, whose 
big, limpid gray eyes met his with the greatest 
complaisance. 

‘‘Miss Lambert,’’ he said, in doubtful wonder. 
‘*Ts it possible !’’ 

‘‘Dear me, Capt. Chesebro!’’ exclaimed the 
young lady, innocently. ‘Is it possible? How 
glad I am to see you!” 

Chesebro was mollified. She was pretty enough 
despite her utter insignificance, and ler cotton- 
spinning papa, to render the last clause of her 
speech of a mollifying nature. It was added so 
innocently, too, that it would have been a very 
stony-hearted individual who could have remem- 
bered the cotton-spinning papa to a disadvantage 
at such a moment, and Capt. Chesebro was not 
stony-hearted. He came forward to the fire and 
sat down with a polite speech, to the effect that 
he§ was overwhelmed with delighted surprise, 
which compliment the young lady accepted very 
demurely. 

“Tt was odd I did not guess at your relation- 
ship to Alicia before,” she said. ‘‘I might have 
known. Chesebro is such an uncommon name— 
so old, too, you know,” meekly. ‘Alicia is an 
old schoolmate of mine. We were at Darville’s 
together, though I was only one of the little girls 
when she left.”’ 

She had a pleasant way of prattling common- 
places; she was pretty, and had an appearance 
of humility, which was very soothing. Accord- 
ingly, Capt. Chesebro listened condescendingly, 
and permitted her to amuse him in her small 
way. 

But now and then he felt a recurrence of & 
surprise she had caused him once or twice be- 
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fore. She was so very innocently candid, in- 
deed; she had such a placid way of saying as- 
tonishingly frank: things at intervals, and then 
stepping back into the pretty babbling again. 
Of course, it was not possible that there was any- 
thing under the surface of the innocent face and 
limpid eyes, but still she gave rise to conjecture. 

«Tt was so like Elinor,’’ she said once, ‘ not 
to see that poor Teddy would have enjoyed him- 
self so much better with me than he could with 
Miss Maj oribanks,” Miss Majoribanks had been 
Teddy’s bridemaid. ‘If I had been Elinor, [ 
think I should have seen in a minute that you 
would have liked Miss Majoribanks best, and 
Teddy would have liked me.” 

Chesebro stared at her for a minute dubiously. 
He had a faint idea that if Elinor Grantligh had 
made such a speech, it would have been the 
subtle prelude to a subtle satire ; but girls of the 
Lambert style are not prone to satire, and the 
big, limpid eyes were so extremely frank at this 
particular moment. 

“Why?” he asked. “I really do not quite 
comprehend why I should like Miss Majori- 
banks.” 

“Don’t you?” she answered, serenely. ‘I 
should have thought differently. You see, Miss 


Majoribanks is more like Elinor—more stately 


and grand, and—and uncomfortable. She is a 
belle, too, Miss Majoribanks. Oh, dear me! 
She would have pleased you much better than 
T could.” 

Whereupon Chesebro was so utterly bewil- 
dered that he had no word of reply to make, 
and was fain to be silent, while the young lady 
proceeded as calmly as ever. 

“Teddy is an old friend of your’s, too, is he 
not?’ she asked. 

He replied affirmatively. 

“T thought so,” with the extreme candor 
again. ‘*As for me, I have known Teddy all 
my life, nearly—ever since papa was only a 
book-keeper at Foley & Shaw’s.”’ 

Chesebro almost lost his breath. This was 
even worse than he had fancied. The cotton- 
spinning was bad enough, but a book-keeper at 
Foley & Shaw’s was a straw too much. But 
the did not seem to care about it. She went on 
prattling, every delicate little dimple expressing 
the serenest unconsciousness of having said any- 
thing unusual. ; 

“She doesn’t know any better,’”? Chesebro 
commented, inwardly. ‘It is the result of Man- 
chester, I suppose.” 

She was popular enough in the Chesebro house- 
told, it seemed, when the host and hostess 
nade their appearance, and Teddy was wonder- 





fully glad to see her. She had a habit of mak- 
ing quick little pointed speeches, Chesebro dis- 
covered, and her round, mellow little laugh was 
always the signal for a chorus of merriment; so, 
in default of having nothing better to do, he 
watched her languidly over his wine and filberts ; 
and, as a result of his observations, decided that, 
though she was not at all averse to Teddy’s deli- 
cate attentions, she did not receive them with 
any of the pretty demonstrations of awe she ap- 
peared to unconsciously exhibit toward himself. 
She chattered freely enough with Alicia, and 
Ralph, and Teddy, but when she spoke to him- 
self, he noticed a meek dropping of her soft 
voice, and a deprecatiug upraising of her limpid 
eyes, that was very pleasant in a small way, par- 
ticularly after Elinor Grantligh. She was very 
fond of Alicia—bewitchingly fond of her; and 
she made a beautiful little picture of herself 
after dinner, by dropping on to a low footstool at 
her feet, and holding up the fan of white mara- 
bouts, to shield her face from the fire, talking 
the while, and every now and then appealing to 
Chesebro in a manner that made him forget his 
grievance, for the time, at least. Still he could 
not help wishing, occasionally, that she would 
not be so extraordinarily candid. He liked to 
hear her odd, unsophisticated speeches, but the 
revelations she made once or twice in the course 
of the evening, startled him not a little. 

“Do you remember how good you were to me 
at school, Alicia,” she would say, serenely; 
‘“‘and how you used to give m2 your dresses 
when I got shabby? I shall never forget the 
blue silk your dressmaker made for me out of 
that old one of your’s. I never liked a dress so 
much in my life.” 

And Teddy had his share in the remem- 
brances, too. She had struck up an acquaint- 
ance with him when she went to Foley & Shaw’s 
Foley was Téddy’s 
godfather, and Teddy’s susceptibility had scarcely 
increased with his years. 

‘We were dreadfully poor then,”’ she said. 
‘Poor papa only had a hundred a year, you 
know, and I was always out of shoes. Shoes 
were always the difficulty, weren’t they, Teddy? 
Have you forgotten the day Mr. Foley gave me 
five shillings, and you went with me to Salo- 
mon’s to buy a pair?” 

These innocent recollections delighted Teddy 
beyond measure. He had not forgotten a single 
-acident in the odd, childish friendship; and, 
from his reminiscences, it appeared that little 
Polly Lambert, at ten years old, must have been 
just the straightforward, simple little soul that 
she was at twenty. She had been very fond of 


with messages for her father. 
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Teddy, and was just as fond of him now. It, say, Mrs. Chesebro began to laugh, as if her un- 
seemed natural for her to be fond of people in } sophisticated young friend had said something 
an affectionate fashion, like a good-natured child. } very funny, indeed. 
It was not difficult to comprehend why she was “Oh, Polly! Polly!’’ she exclaimed. “Qh! 
popular. Chesebro had thought her simply an } you hardened little sinner !” 
ordinary, pleasant, nice-looking little thing, and Whereupon the young person in question drop- 
wondered at her small triumphs at Elinor Grant- { ped her limped eyes demurely, but, in defiance 
ligh’s wedding; but now he began to half under- ; of the demureness, smiled also, until every soft 
stand how, to the majority of persons, her unso- 3 little dimple in her unsophisticated face became 
phisticated little incongruities would have quite ; doubly accentuated. 
a fascination. Just one week—just seven brief days—and yet cent 
It was little Polly Lambert who was the life of } in their lapse Capt. Chesebro’s opinions had be- coul 
the small party that evening; it was little Polly }come very much deepened and strengthened. eyes 
Lambert who drew them all unconscious cap- } He had arrived at the agreeable conclusion that 5 
tives at the wheels of her innocent, triumphal {if ever there had existed a young lady utterly thin, 
car; and it was little Polly Lambert who that ; without guile, that young lady was his cousin’s Ches 
night smuggled her small, unpretending self friend, little Polly Lambert. The truth was that Iam 
into the thoughts of both the impressible Teddy $ little Polly Lambert’s star was in the ascendant, very 
and his more lofty friend. From patronizing her, and allowing her to amuse knoy 
“ Nice little girl,’’ Capt. Chesebro condescend- } him, the gallant Guy had begun to like her in a He 
ingly remarked, as he put out his light before } certain negative fashion, and from liking her had he m 
retiring. ‘Simple and untrained, of course, } gradually fallen into forming indolent plans re posui 
but pretty and good-natured. Ihe very girl to} garding her. She was so very pretty in her that | 
suit Vesey, and fellows of that class.” simple style; she was so very modest; she was veale 
«‘ She grows prettier every hour,”’ said Teddy, } so—well, so actually respectful, that it was im- plebe 
in his room. ‘She does, by George! And I} possible to feel totally indifferent toward her. had f 
like her better, too. It’s a good thing for me {It was so evident that she liked him, too; and stood 
that I am a little ahead of Chesebro.”’ her efforts to please him were so innocently trans broke 
And in her room litte Polly Lambert sat curled parent. He accidentally expressed his admira- wilde 
up at Alicia’s feet, with her innocent, brown 3} tion for flowers as an ornament, and she ap- withs' 
locks tumbling down over her shoulders, mer- { peared among them with a creamy white rose, hibite 
maiden fashion, and her small, plump figure ; from Mrs. Chesebro’s hot-house, in her pretty of hex 
folded in a most resplendent blue satin-lined § hair; he said he liked Byron, and the next day pi 
wrapper. She had been talking about things {found her poring over a handsome edition in Tam! 
in general, and finally had slipped upon the } the library; he sighed, and she looked at him that ; 
guests. sympathizingly ; he yawned, and she offered to give n 
«‘ And, dear me!’’ she was saying, guilelessly, } play chess with him, and then, after pretending Whe 
‘*how very handsome Capt. Chesebro is! How 3 to make strenuous efforts to conquer, let him win that h 
very much handsomer than poor, dear Teddy— ; the game in a manner most edifying to behold. deavon 
and I always thought Teddy was handsome. } She lamented that she could not play billiards, Lambe 
Alicia?” questioningly. and after almost snubbing Teddy when he wanted bewail 
‘“s Well, my dear?’’ Alicia answered. to teach her, accepted Chesebro’s first offer, and ness, ¢ 
“Was Well, is—is it true that your } was so prettily awkward about her first efforts, 
cousin was in love with Elinor Grantligh?”’ that he was obliged to hold her round, babyfied “Bu 
“T don’t really know,” was the reply. ‘I } wrist in instructing her. She had a voice likes length. 
fancy so, however.” robin’s, and she sang delicious trilling litile deed [ 
“Dear, dear!” with meditative innocence. } songs, that were like a robin’s, too, until Chese Hinor. 
‘‘And she married Mr. Smithers! What horri- } bro gradually awakened to a consciousness that would | 
ble taste in poor Elinor ; and how—how very $ even Elinor Grantligh had no such brightness a8 rigd Mi 
uncomfortable for your poor cousin, Guy.”’ this. He began to pay her little attentions, and limpid 
This speech was made with the most sympa- } she received them with such an appearance of It wa 
thizing candor in the world, and in the softest } timid gratitude, that he was absolutely touched. Polly L 
of demure voices ; but just at that moment Alicia } It was so very simple a task to please her, that ne bette 
Cheseboro met the limpid gray eyes, and met } he began to take a sort of interest in it, and Capt. G 
them, too, with the queerest of looks, and then, } length his condescendingly gallant speeches be the subl 
after a moment’s silence, in which Polly gazed {came a kind of negative love-making. A arity of 
at her with the greatest sweetness, strange to } finally he began to give her advice in small doses, Cent, in 


she wa 
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which is the most positive sign of the earlier 
stages of such a man’s love. He kindly told her 
of some of her small faults, and gave her a hint 
as to his objection to the merciless candor. 

They were alone in the parlor together the 
evening he comported himself thus amiably, and 
Polly was sitting, as usual, on a low foot-stool, 
glasping both her dimpled hands on her lap, and 
regarding him admiringly, with her limpid eyes 
upraised to his. She thanked him with as inno- 
cent a gratitude as a young lady without guile 
could exhibit; and she did not drop the limpid 
eyes from his face as she spoke. 

“Tt isso kind of you to tell me about these 
things ;”’ she said: ‘‘ so very kind, indeed, Capt. 
You are so like dear Alicia in that. 
I must seem so 


Chesebro. 
Iam sure I appreciate it, too. 


very stupid after Elinor Grandligh; but you 
know I am a silly little thing.” . 

He felt himself coloring uncomfortably, though 
he made a miraculous effort to regain his com- 


posure. He could.not tell exactly why it was 
that he would rather have had his insanity re- 
vealed to any one than this unsophisticated little 
plebeian, with her innocent ignorance. But she 
had found him out, it seemed, and quite under- 
stood his discomfiture, for the next minute she 
broke out with an expression of sudden, be- 
willered misery that was almost pathetic, not- 
withstanding that the awkward frankness ex- 
hibited itself more than ever in the earnestness 
of her self-reproach. 

“Oh, dear!” sheexclaimed. ‘ How awkward 
Tam! I ought not to have said anything about 
that; ought 1? ButIam so forgetful. Pray for- 
give me, Capt. Chesebro.” 

What could the unfortunate victim do but feel 
that he was looking rather ridiculous as he en- 
deavored to appear self-possessed. Little Polly 
Lambert had decidedly the best of it, though she 
bewailed her blunder with most pathetic sweet- 
hess, and apparent ignorance of the fact that 
she was only making matters worse. 

“ But—but ”’ she stammered, timidly, at 
length. «If it would not be rude to say so, in- 
deed I think it is no wonder that you eared for 
Elinor. She was so beautiful and stately. She 
would have suited you so well, and yet she mar- 
tied Mr. Smithers,’’ dropping her voice and her 
limpid eyes both at the same time. 

It was too bad. Was it possible that little 
Polly Lambert, who was so quick at times, knew 
ne better than this, and could not see that from 
Capt. Guy Chesebro to Mr. Smithers was from 
the sublime to the ridiculous? It was a peculi- 
arity of hers, he had noticed, this making inno- 
Cent, inopportune speeches, that were oddly un- 





complimentary in the demureness of their timid 
compliment. She was always making them, and 
always with such a modestly admiring air that 
it was impossible to suspect her of*any subtle 
impertinence. She was pretty enough to be for- 
given, however, and she was marvellously pretty 
this particular evening. She would never be an 
Elinor Grartligh, of course; but Chesebro was 
just beginning to experienee a sort of melancholy 
reaction, He was half inclined to look over the 
cotton-spinning papa, and the unfortunate pres- 
tige of Manchester, and console himself with her. 
He did not anticipate any trouble with Elinor 
Grantligh, and it was not likely that he would 
see obstacles in his path to the heart of a yield- 
ing, commonplace little person, who listened to 
his most careless speeches with admiration. 
There was nobody in his way—nobody but Teddy 
Vesey; and Teddy, with all his good looks, and 
good-nature, was not a formidable rival. 

Upon very slight incidents frequently hangs a 
great deal of significance; and from one of the 
slightest of the incidents occurring this evening, 
much of significance may bedrawn. The captain 
had been making himself very agreeable indeed. 
He had made a great many amiable fine speeches, 
and had even been kind enough to turn over the 
leaves of the music as Polly sang her robin-like 
little songs, and among other things he had men- 
tioned, during a conversation, that blue was his 
favorite color; that it was becoming to most wo- 
men, and that it was especially becoming to per- 
sons with brown eyes and sea-gray eyes. There 
was nothing prettier, he said, than such a woman 
in blue. Some celebrated individual had re- 
marked that nothing was more charming than a 
woman in white under a green tree; but it was 
his opinion that a bit of bright blue color in a 
landscape was perfect. This was what Capt. 
Chesebro said, and little Polly Lambert listened 
and smiled, until all her soft, white dimples be- 
came notes of admiration as she modestly agreed 
with him. 

A few hours later, as Alicia was standing in her 
dressing-room, loosening her hair for the night, 
she was startled by the sound of 1 faint tap on 
the door, and, opening, she confronted her friend, 
looking like the most delightful of little ghosts, 
in her elaborate night-wrapper. 

** Alicia,’’ she said, ‘‘ that blue, cashmere morn- 
ing-robe of yours. Where is it, dear? I want 
you to lend it to me.” , 

For a moment Alicia Chesebro looked at her 
in bewildered silence, and then she actually be- 
gan to laugh, as if she was, threatened with hys- 
terics, though the innocent face of her midnight 
visitor was as guileless as ever. 
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“Oh, Polly! Polly!’ she exclaimed, justas she 
had done before. 

But Polly was immovable. She smiled with 
the extreme. candor of simplicity, in her radi- 
antly tranquil eyes; but she said nothing that 
could possibly tend to explain the intensity of 
her friend’s extraordinary amusement. 

*‘Where is it, dear?’ she asked. ‘ Please 
lend it to me, until I send for mine. I do so like 
blue, you know, and it is so becomjng to me, and 
I have nothing blue with me.” 

And, the next morning, when Chesebro saun- 
tered into the breakfast-table, his first glance en- 
countered Miss Polly, looking absolutely charm- 
ing, her delectable, little plump figure attired in 
a soft-blue morning-robe, belted in around the 
tiniest of waists, with guileless, little ruffles of 
white lace about her babyish wrists and babyish 
throat. Such a serene glance as she met him 
with. She was talking to Teddy when he came 
in; but she stopped as he entered, and greeted 
him demurely. That blue morning-robe fairly 
touched him, it was so transparent a bit of sim- 
plicity. 

Matters progressed very smoothly after this. 
Teddy was comparatively thrown out of employ- 
ment, and Chesebro had his time fully occupied. 
He played billiards, he played chess, he read 
and talked to her, while she sat on low foot-stools, 
and crochetted wonderful things out of bright 
wools. She prattled, she sparkled, she babbled, 
she asked his advice about everything, she wore 
blue dresses and ribbons, and even blue kid slip- 
pers. Ralph Chesebro began to open his eyes; 
but Alicia said nothing, only looked on in a puz- 
The only 
thing that broke the smooth current, in its flow, 
was the arrival of Christmas day, which brought 
a host of visitors, and with them brought a slight 
surprise, to Chesebro at least. 

The white tulle and white violets made their 
appearance again, and he was bewildered to find 
that there were dozens of men who were anxious 
to make themselves extremely agreeable to the 
wearer. They crowded round Miss Polly’s chair, 
and admired her openly among themselves, they 
diplomatized to gain a dance with her, and stra- 
tegized to hold her fan, while the object of their 
mutual adoration mounted her small triumphal 
car, placidly, and made a Juggernaut of herself 
in driving over human hearts. There was no 
room for Chesebro near her, and she seemed to 
have forgotten him altogether, which was some- 
what trying under the circumstances. But it 
showed him that he had, to some extent, blun- 
dered. The dimples and incongruities were even 
more popular, in their way, than Elinor Grant- 


zling kind of comprehensive silence. 








ligh’s majesty of style had been, and he would 
have been very unlike a man, indeed, if he had 
not found both dimples and incongvuities all the 
more charming for their being in such great re 
quest. But, after her triumphs, the pretty Jug- 
gernaut came back, and seemed to take quite 
kindly to milder excitement. 

‘It is so pleasant to be quiet once more,” she 
said, the morning the last visitor left the Larches, 
So many people separate us all. It is so much 
nicer to know there is nobody here but Teddy, 
and Ralph, and Alicia—and you and I.” 

After this manner things went on until the 
small circle had remained unbroken for nearly a 
month, and Chesebro was beginning to enjoy 
himself extremely, in a quiet way, and Polly 
Lambert was becoming a more satisfactory study 
every hour. What then was the surprise of her 
complacent admirer when he found himself 
checked more suddenly than he had ever been 
before in his life ! 

They had been spending a wonderfully plea- 
sant evening together, during which the young 
lady had displayed even more sweet humility 
than usual, and had sung the most charming of 
the robin-like songs, and finally had subsided on 
to her foot-stool again, with her atom of hands 
clasped upon her knee, and her good-natured 
little face looking as simple and honest as pos 
sible. 

‘“‘Dear me!’’ she exclaimed, at last. ‘How 
forgetful I am; I was going to do something 
dreadfully stupid again. I was actually forget- 
ting to tell you that I am going home to-morrow.” 

Now, Chesebro was not prepared for this; he 
really was not. That she should have suchs 
piece of news to tell him, was startling enough; 
but that she should tell him with as placid a face 
as if she had been announcing her intention of 
going into the next room, was too much, all at 
once. 

He could not understand it in the least. He 
stared at her, for a moment, in blank silence, 
and then blundered out a few words, amazedly, 

«I don’t exactly understand you,” he said, 
awkwardly. ‘You don’t really mean to say you 
are in earnest ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, Ido!” serenely; “but you see! 
forgot to tell you before. Iam such a careless, 
little creature, you know. I am so glad it oe 
curred to me just now. It would have looked 9 
rude, if I had gone away without bidding you 
good-by. I shall be gone before you come down 
in the morning, as I leave by an early train.” 

It was not encouraging this. For the nes 
five minutes Chesebro’s head was in a whirl. 
Great generals frequently bring about great We 
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tories by movements unexpected by the enemy ; 
and really this movement of little Polly Lambert 
would have done honor to the greatest of gene- 
rals, both in its suddenness and its result. Of 
" eourse, little Polly Lambert was not a great gene- 
ral, and her sudden announcement could only 
have been made in the greatest innocence; but 
it had its result, nevertheless. It had the effect 
of opening Chesebro’s eyes to the fact, that it 
would not be so easy, after all, to part with this 
commonplace, good-natured little creature. The 
paternal Lambert was not an agreeable subject 
for meditation; but his daughter would make a 
more affectionate little wife for a disappointed 
man; and, naturally, in her tender humility, 
Polly Lambert would accept gratefully the ashes 
Elinor Grantligh had left. There was a melan- 
choly satisfaction in referring mentally to said 
ashes ; and it was soothing to know that there 
was an impulsive, simple, loving little creature, 
ready to pour out the warm libations of her whole 
soul, even on the cold altar of his dead affections. 
There were many men, too, who would gladly 
have offered fresh hearts in‘ exchange for Polly 
Lambert's. Teddy Vesey, for instance. Teddy 


would naturally be ‘‘ cut up,’’ when he knew the 
truth ; but it could not be helped. But he would 


be honest with her; he would tell her how little 
he had to give, and how he would try to make 
up by tender assiduity,. for his unavoidable de- 
fections ; and then she would be grateful in that 
pretty way of hers, and cry a little, perhaps, 
resting her pretty brown head on his shoulder. 
His heart stirred pleasurably at the thought, for, 
notwithstanding the ashes, it was by no means 
disagreeable to anticipate. He had read of men 
doing such things before, and they had always 
been uncommonly fine fellows, and had come out 
surprisingly well in the end, winning the very 
women their betters would have shed their heuris’ 
best blood for. He would speak now; he might 
aswell. Alicia and Ralph had gone up stairs, 
and the unconscious Teddy was, to all appear- 
ances, slumbering peacefully on the sofa, in a 
shadowy corner. He glanced down at the small, 
plump figure, and felt a certain satisfaction in 
the babyish softness of its curves. Polly was 
looking into the fire, in pretty meditation, and 
the long, curling lashes cast a soft shadow over 
her velvety eyes.and smooth cheeks. She looked 
so harmless, so charming, so guileless. The only 
drawback to Miss Grantligh’s charms had been 
eslight suggestion of spirit; but there was no- 
thing indomitable about little Polly Lambert. 
Oh, dear, no! : 

He rose from his seat, and going to her side, 
took the plump hand in his own with a gracious at- 











tempt at tenderness. He was somewhat diszp- 
pointed to observe that she did not blush, as he 
had expected. The fact was, she did not blush at 
ail, only looked up at him with a self-possessed 
little smile, expressing perfect freedom from em- 
barrassment. He felt that he could have done 
himself greater justice if she had not been quite 
so thoroughly at ease; but he managed pretty 
well. He was very honest about the matter—he 
could afford to be with little Polly Lambert. He 
told her with great generosity exactly how litth 
he had to offer herself beyond the ashes of an 
embittered heart ; and he told her with beautiful 
frankness how her simple generosity would con- 
sole him for what he had lost. He was very 
well satisfied with his progress, though: in the 
course of a few moments, she withdrew her hand, 
and clasped it with the other on her knee, look- 
ing placidly up at him just as she had done at 
first. He could not help wishing, however, that 
she would blush a little; but she did not blush, 
though he fancied that she paled slightly once 
or twice, and he was sure he saw a queer sort of 
look about her eyes. 

But at last he ended, and having ended, awaited 
a reply; and as he looked at her, to his intense 
astonishment, there was a dead silence of a few 
minutes, in which little Polly Lambert also 
looked at him with steadfast serenity, that queer 
look still growing in her eyes. 

At length she spoke. 

«Capt. Chesebro,” she said, in a particclarly 
clear, steady little voice, “have you been pro- 
posing to me?” 

He started as if she had shot him—the steady 
little voice was such a surprise. 

‘* Ts it possible you did not understand me?” 
he stammered, not able to say more. 

She smiled a curious little smile, most puzzling 
to behold. 

“T thought I understood you,” she said, 
sweetly ; ‘but it was such a surprise, you know. 
I suppose I ought to thank you. I do thank you, 
too. How very kind in you to give the prefer- 
ence to me, when any one else, who was humble 
enough would have done almost as well. It was 
80 good of you. After Elinor Grantligh, too” — 
the queer little look was growing most curiously 
in the eyes she kept sweetly fixed on his face. 
“T hardly know what to say,’ she went on, 
placidly. ‘You see I had no right to expect it, 
and it seems such a pity that it should be thrown 
away upon me, and that. after all, I should be 
obliged to appear as if I did not care very much 
about it. But, of course, I naturally do care 
about it, very much, indeed: and I dare say, in 
time, might have learned to appreciate it still 
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more, and be very humble and thankful, as I 
ought to be under the circumstances. I am very 
sorry, Capt. Chesebro, but I am afraid I shall be 
obliged to say, No! Teddy will tell you why.” 

«Teddy ?”’ addressing the queer figure in the 
corner. ‘Are you asleep?” 

There was a stir among the sofa-cushions, and 
Teddy, rising from his.slumbers, came out of the 
shadows just as Polly Lambert got up from her 
foot-stool with her guileless eyes shining, and a 
most beautifully brilliant, but unaccountable, 
rose-red blooming on her cheeks. She went to 
Teddy’s side, and laid her hand upon his arm 
with a little gesture, most oddly suggestive of 
proprietorship. 

«“Teddy,”’ she said, with merciless sweetness of 
manner, ‘ Please tell Capt. Chesebro why I am ob- 
liged to say, No! when he asks me to marry him.”’ 

The tranquil Teddy slipped one arm around 
the young lady’s waist, looking most compla- 
cently beaming and wide awake. 

“Tell him why?” he said. ‘‘ Of course I will. 
You see, Chesebro, the fact is, she has promised 
to marry me.” 

Little Polly Lambert smiled again, patting 
Teddy’s arm with a pretty sort of protecting 
pleasure in him. 


“Yes,” she said, “I am engaged to Teddy. 
To tell the truth, I believe I have been engaged 
to Teddy all my life. Teddy, dear,’’ with a little 
laugh, ‘‘do you remember when we did get en- 
gaged? Wasn’t it when you went with me to 
buy the shoes at Salomon’s ?”’ 

“I believe it was,’’ said Teddy, appearing 


rather puzzled. He was vsed to Polly’s little 
whims, but he did not exactly understand Chese- 
bro’s dumbfounded face. 

And as for that gentleman himself, he had 
reached the end of his tether, and was actually 
pale with the intensity of his discomfiture. 

“If I had understood—,’’ he began stiffly, 
when Polly interposed, with demure meekness. 

“Oh ! it doesn’t signify at all,’’ she said, ‘if 
you will only forgive me for seeming so ungrate- 
ful. Teddy doesn't care—do you, Teddy? He 
is used to it. You see, we don’t tell people about 
it, because it is nobody’s business but eur own; 
and we have been engaged so long, that we trust 
each other. Teddy never loved anybody but me, 
and I never loved anybody but Teddy—so we 
are quite safe. There, now you know all about 
it; so. I am sure you will forgive me before I say 
good-by—won’t you?” And as she left her 
lover’s side to offer him her hand, he saw in the 
unsophisticated eyes, what he had never before 
dreamed of, namely, that little Polly Lambert 
had read him through and through fromthe 





first, and whirled him at will round her hypo. 
critical little fingers. 

««Do you forgive me?”’ she asked. 

He bowed in silence. 

«Thank you!’’ she said, with an air of ex- 
treme humility, ‘‘And, as you are so kind, [ 
will. give you a farewell. piece of advice. The 
next time you propose to a woman, be as honest 
as you please, but if you think you are doing her 
an honor, don’t tell her so. Good-by!” and 
making him a grand, sweeping, ludicrous little 
curtsy, she ran out of the room, and all was over. 

She was gone the next morning before he was 
down, as she said she would be; but she had 
not gone without a discreet farewell shot; and 
the first time that Chesebro was alone with his 
cousin he found this out. 

«« And so you proposed to Polly Lambert,” she 
cried, with a twinkle in her eyes. ‘Oh, Guy! 
Guy! I thought you would have known better, 
and was amusing myself with watching the game. 
Is it posible you could not see that little Polly 
Lambert is the most consummate little flirt in 
Christendom ?’’ 

Chesebro replied indefinitely, looking nervous; 
but Alicia pretended not to see it. 

‘‘She is a queer little creature,”’ she said. 
«It’s odd, too, how passionately fond she is of 
Teddy. I believe a rough word from him would 
break her heart, audacious as she seems. They 
have been engaged ever since they were children, 
and Teddy fairly adores her, and lets her have all 
her own way, and flirt as desperately as she 
pleases. He knows she does not care the snap 
of her saucy little finger for any one on earth but 
himself. There are very few people, though, who 
will ever understand Polly Lambert; but Teddy 
understands her, and I think I do, too. They 
are to be married in March.” 

And in March they were married, and Teddy 
was an envied man. And, as Mrs. Vesey, little 
Polly Lambert was as demure, and piquant, and 
serene as ever. The Veseys were a happy couple, 
people said,—and they were by no means wrong. 
Little Mrs. Polly grew more‘charming every year, 
and her house became the most popular estab- 
lishment in London. Her wicked little speeches 
were related as bon mots worth repeating; and 
in her affection for her husband, she was quoted 
as a pattern of wifely demeanor. Perhaps some 
impulse of penitence made her try to console 
Chesebro for her past iniquities by treating him 
very graciously whenever she met him ; but inde 
fiance of her charitable motives, there was 8 sus 
picious tremble of all her dimples when she said, 

‘* Teddy, dear, here is my old friend, Capt 
Chesebro.” 
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A ALLEGORY ON 


_ 


BY JOSIAH ALLEN’S: WIFE. 


«“FaTuer can I have the old mare to go to 
Jonesville to-night?” says Thomas Jefferson one 
morning to his father. 

«What do you want to go to Jonesville for?” 
says his father, * you were there yesterday.” 

“There is going to’ be a lecture on womens 

rights,” says Thomas J, ‘“‘can 1 have her fa- 
ther?” . 
“T spose so,” says Josiah, kinder short, and 
efter Thomas J went-out, Josiah went on, ‘“‘ wim- 
mens rights! wimmens rights! I am sick of wim- 
mens rights. If wimmen would take care of the 
rights they have got, they would do better than 
they do do.” 

Now I don't care 2 straws about voting myself, 
but I love to see folks use common sense if they 
have got any, and I won’t stand no importafions 
cast unto my sex, and so says 1 in a tone of cold 
and almost freezing dignity, 

“What do you mean Josiah ?” 

«“T mean that wimmen haint no business a vot- 
ing, they had better let the laws alone and tend 
to their housework. The law loves wimmen and 
protects ’em.”’ 

“Tf the law loves wimmen, why dont he give 
her as much wages as he does men for doing the 
same work? Why don’t he give her half as 
much, Josiah Allen ?”’ 

“T tell you Samantha wimmen haint no busi- 
ness meddling with the laws of the country.” 

“Tf they haint no business with the laws, the 
law haint no business with them,”’ says I warmly. 
“Of the three classes that haint no business with 
the law, idiots, lunatics, and wimmen, the luna- 
tics and idiots have the best time of it,’’ says I, 
with a great rush of idees into my brain that 
almost lifted up the border ef my headdress. 
“Let a idiot killa man. ‘What of it,’ says the 
law. Let a luny steal a sheep, again the law 
speaks out in calm and gentle tone, ‘ what of it?’ 


WOMEN’S RIGHTS. 


band, give up your innocent little children to a 
wicked father if it tells you to, and a few other 
liltle things, such as being dragged off to states 
prison by it, be chained up for life, and hung, 
and et cetery.”’ 

Josiah sat motionless and in a rapped elo- 
quence I went on in the allegory way. 

‘‘ Methought I once heard these words,’’ sighs 
the female, ‘‘True government consists in the 
consent of the governed. Did I dream them, 
or did the voice of a luny pour them into my 
ear ?”’ 

‘«Haint I told you,” frowns the law on her, 
‘* that that don’t mean wimmen, have I got to ex- 
plain to your weakened female comprehension 
again, that great fundymental truth, that women 
haint included and mingled in the law books and 
statutes of the country only in a condemning and 
punishing sense, as it were. Though I feel it to 
be bending down my powerful manly dignity to 
elucydate the subject further, I will consent to 
remind you of the consolin fact, that though you 
wimmen are, from the tender softness of your 
. natures, and the illogical weakness of your minds, 
unfit from ever havin any voice in making the 
laws that govern you, yet you have the right, and 
nobody can ever deprive you of it, to be pun- 
ished in a future world just as hard as a man of 
the strongest intellect, and to be hung in this 
world just as dead as a dead man, and what 
more can you ask for, you unreasonable female 
women you?” 

Then sighs the women, as the great fundymen- 
tal truth rushes on her, ‘‘I can be hung by the 
political rope, but I can’t help twist it.” 

«Jest so,” says the law, ‘‘that rope takes 
noble and manly fingers and fingers of principle 
to twist it, and not the weak, unprincipled grasp 
of lunatics, idiots, and women.”’ 

«« Alas!’’ sighs the woman to herself, ‘‘ would 


They haint no business with the law and the law } that I had the sweet rights of my wild and fool- 


haint no business with them. But let.one of the 
third class, let a woman steal a sheep, does the 
law sooth her in these comfortin tones? No! It 
thunders to her in awful accents, ‘ You haint no 


ish companions the idiots and lunys. But,” 
says she, venturing with a beating heart, the 
bashful and timid inquiry, ‘‘ are the laws always 
just,.that I should obey them thus implickitly? 


business with the law, but the law has a good } There is old Creshus, he stole five million, and 


deal of business with you. Vile female start for 
states prison. You have nothing at all.to do with 
the laws only to pay all the taxes it tells you to, 
embrace a license bill that is ruining your hus- 


} the law cleared him. Several other men have 


killed various other men, and the law let them 

off with sound necks. And I a poor woman 

have only stole a sheep, a small sized sheep too; 
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that my offspring might not perish with hunger. 
.Is it just to liberate in a triumphin’ way the five 
million stealer, and the man murderer and in- 
karserate the poor sheep stealer, and my children 
was so hungry, and it was such a small sheep,” 
says the women in pleadin accents. 

‘‘Tdiots! lunatics! and wimmin! are they 
geing to speak?” thunders the law. ‘Can I be- 
lieve my noble right ear? Can I being blind- 
folded trust my seventeen senses? I'll have you 
understand that it haint no women’s business 
whether the laws are just or unjust, all you have 
got to do is just to obey em. So start off for 
prison my young women.” 

‘But my housework!’ pleads the women, 
‘* women’s mission is home, how can I leave its 
sacred and protectin’ retirement to moulder in 
states prison.” 

‘‘ Housework !”’ and the law fairly yells the 
words he is so filled with contempt at the idea. 
*¢ Housework ! just as if housework will stand in 
the way of the noble administration of the law. 
I guess a woman can leave her housework long 
enough to be condemned, and hung, and so 
forth.” 


«But. I have got a infant,’’ says the woman, 
‘of tender days, how can I go?”’ 
“That is nothing to the case,” says the law in 


stern tones. ‘‘The peculiar conditions of mo- 
therhood only unfits a female from riding to 
town in a covered carriage, with her husband 
once a year, and laying her vote ona pole. I'll 
have you understand it is no hinderance to her 
at all in a cold and naked cell, or in a public 
court room crowded with men.” 

‘But the indelicacy—the outrage to my wo- 
manly nature,”’ says the woman. 

‘Not another word out of your head, young 
woman, I guess the law knows what is indeli- 
cacy and what haint, where modesty comes in 
and where it don’t. Now start for prison bare- 
headed, for I levy on your bonnet for contempt 
of me.” 

As the young woman totters along to prison, 
is it any wonder that she sighs to herself, but in 
a low voice that the law might not hear her, and 
deprive her also of her shoes, for her contempt- 
ous thoughts. 

‘Would that I were a idiot. Alas! is it not 
possible that I may become even now a luny, 
then I should be respected.” 

As I finished my allegory, and looked down 
from the side of the house, where my eyes had been 
fastened in the rapped eloquence of thought, I see 
Josiah with a contented countenance, readin’ the 
almanac, and I said to him in a voice before 
which he quailed, 





‘‘ Josiah Allen you haint heard a word [’ye 
said, you know you haint.” 

«Yes I have,’’ says he shutten up the almanac, 
‘‘T heard you say wimmen ought to vote, and [ 
say she hadn’t.. I shall always say that she is 
too fragnile, tod delicate, it would be too hard 
for her to go to the pole.” 

"There is one pole you are willin’ enough I 
should go to, Josiah Allen,”’ says I with witherin’ 
dignity and self-respect, ‘‘and that is the hop- 
pole.” (Josiah has set out a new hop-yard, and 
he proudly brags to the neighbors that I am the 
fastest picker in the yard.) ‘‘ You are willin 
enough I should handle them poles.” He looked 
smit and conscience struck, but still true to the 
inherient principles of his sect, and with their 
doggy obstnancy, he murmured, 

‘“‘If wimmen knew when they are well off, 
they will let poles and lection boxes alone, it is 
too wearin’ for the fair sect.” 

Says I in a tone of self-respect almost witherin’ 
enough to wither him, ‘‘ you think that for a 
woman to stand up straight on her feet, under a 
blazing sun, and lift both her arms above her 
head, and pick sevén bushels of hops, mingled 
with worms and spiders, into a gigantic box, da; 
in and day out, is awful healthy, so strength ain’ 
and stimulatin’ fora woman. But when‘. comes 
to droppin’ a slip of clean paper in‘o a small 
seven by nine box once a year in a shady room, 
it is goin’ to break down a woman’s constitution 
to once.” 

He was speechless, and clung to his almanac, 
mechanicly as it were, and I continued, 

‘‘ And there is another pole you are willin’ 
enough for me to handle, and that is our cistern 
pole. Ifyou should spend some of the breath 
you waste in pitying the poor women that have 
got to vote in bying a pump, you would rise 95 
cents in my estimation, Josiah Aller. You have 
let me pull on that old cistern pole thirteen years, 
and get a ten quart pail of water on to the end 
of it, and I guess the political pole wouldn't 
draw much harder than that does.”’ 

*«T guess I will get one, Samantha, when I sell 
the old critter. I have been a calculatin’ to every 
year, but things will kinder run along.” 

‘*T am aware of that,’’ says I in a tone of dig- 
nity as cold as a lump of coldice. ‘I am aware 
of it. You may go into any neighborhood you 
please, and if there is a family in it, where the 
wife has to set up leeches, make soap, cut her 
own kindlin’ wood, build fires in winter, set up 
stove-pipes, drownd kiitens, hang out clothe’s 
lines, cord beds, cut up pork, skin calves, and 
hatchel flax with a baby lashed to her side—I 
haint afraid to bet you a ten cent bill, that that 
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woman’s husband thinks that wimmen are too ; 
ielicate and feeble to go to the pole.” ; 

Josiah was speechless for pretty near half a} 
minute, and when he did speak it was words cal- 
’ culated to draw my attention from contemplatin’ 
that side of the subject. It was for reasons which 
I have too much respect for my husband to even 
hint at, odious to him, and odious could be. He 
wanted me to forget it, and in the gentle and 
sheepish manner men can so readily assume, 
when they are talkin’ to females he said, as he 
gently fingered his almanac, and looked pen- 
sively upon the dying female revivin’ at a view 
of the bottle. . 

“We men think too much of you women to 
want you to lose your sweet and dignified and 
retirin’ modesty, that is your chiefest charm. 
How long would dignity and modesty stand firm 
before the wild Urena of public life? You are 
made to be happy wives, to be guarded by the 
stronger sect from the cold blast, and the torrid 
zone, to have a fence built round you by manly 
strength to keep out the cares and troubles of 
life. Why, if I was one of the fair sect, I would 
have a husband to fence me in, if I had to hire 
one.” 

ile meant this last, about hiring a husband, as 
a joke, for he smiled feebly as he said it, and in 
other and happier times, stern duty would have 
compelled me to laugh at it, but not now. Oh, 
no! my breast was heaving with to many dif- 
ferent sized emotions. 

“You would hire a husband, would you? A 
woman don’t lose her dignity and modesty in 
racing round, tryin’ to get married, does she? 
Oh, no!” says I, in @ tone as sarcastic as sarcas- 
tic could be. ‘Oh, nol’? and then I added, 





sternly, ‘‘ If it ever does come in fashion to hire 
husbands by the year, I know of one that could 
be rented pretty cheap, if his wife had the pro- 
ceeds and avails in a pecuniary sense.” 

He avoided the stiddy glance of my keen gray 
eye, but I see he was still quailin’ as he murmured 
in still more affectionate and consiliatin’ tones. 

‘Women are too good to vote with us hard- 
ened men. Women haint much more nor less 
than angels any way.” 

My glance at this minute fell on to the stove, 
and says I, ‘* Josiah Allen there is one angel that 
would be glad to have a little wood got for her 
te get dinner with,’’ says I, in a tone socold that 
he shivered imperceptibly. ‘‘ There is one angel 
that cut every stick of wood she burned yester- 
day, that same angel doin’ a big washin’ at the 
same time,’’ and again I repeated my words as I 
glanced at the chilly beef over the cold and 
chilly stove, ‘I would be glad of a handfull or 
two of wood, Josiah Allen.” 

‘“‘T would get you some this minute, Saman- 
tha, but you know jest how hurried I be with my 
work,”’ says he, gettin’ up and takin’ down his 
hat, ‘‘ can’t you pick up a little for this forenoon ? 
You haint got much to do, have you?” 

«‘Oh, no!’’ says I, in a lofty voice of irony, 
‘‘ Nothing at all, only a big ironing, ten pies and 
6 loaves of bread to bake, a cheese curd to run 
up, 3 hens to scald, churnin’ and moppin’, and 
dinner to get. Just a easy mornin’s work for a 
angel.”’ 

««Wall, then, I guess you'll get along,’’ says 
he, ‘‘ and to-morrow I'll try to get you some.” 

I said no more, but with lofty emotions surgin’ 
in my breast, I took my axe, and silently started 
for the wood-pile. 
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BY ELLIS YETTE. 


Turovau the stubble, across the fields, 
In the twilight faint and gray ; 

With the wind flitting and peering about, 
In a fitful April way. 


Through the meadow, across the stream, 
On the foot-bridge, worn and old, 

With the sun’s last rays upon the stream, 
Tinting its gray with gold. 

Through the field, with a robin’s song 
Warbling up to the skies; 

Bringing a dream of Summer sweets 
Unto all weary eyes. 


Through the lane, and followed ever; 
Followed and soothed by the lay; 
Rising, as the heart of the singer, 
Up to the closing day. 
Vor. LXI.—19 





In the field, and pausing slowly, 
Giving my soul to the sight, 

Where the pines, in their greenest giory, 
Gloom in the waning light. 


In the woods, with their moanings sombre, 
Greenly shadowed by arches dim; 
Pausing to listen as they softly 
Murmur their evening hymn. 


On the stile, with the village rising, 
Silent and still at my feet; 
And, beyond, a village lying, 
Grassy in every street. 
In the road, and, while I’m dreaming, 
The light has gone from the west, 
And the robin’s song has faded, 
Into silence and rest, 





«“TCHUDY.” 


BY FRANE LEE BENEDIOT. 


I came home from India, leaving my friend 
Leland Ransford still there, engrossed with the 
business from which I had been able to retire 
nearly a year previous. I was barely six-and- 
twenty, but considered myself older than Me- 
thuselah, and I think must have had an insane 
pride in nourishing the morbid doubts of the 
whole world, which took all hope of peace or 
brightness out of my life. Probably, my natural 
disposition was partly at fault ; but circumstances 
had helped to increase my tendency toward sus- 
picion and jealousy, to a pitch which, in my most 
reasonable moments, was little less than a species 
of monomania. 

Soon after my twenty-first birthday, I met an 


English girl in Calcutta, somewhat older than | 


myself, for whom I conceived one of those strong 
fancies, which very young people so often mis- 
take for real love and affection. Then followed 
a few months of feverish unrest, whose greatest 
happiness was pain; then I was coolly thrown 
over, for an old, ugly, wealthy son of Britain, 
who had a baronet’s title tacked on to his name. 
From that moment, boy-like, I cultivated my 
misery assiduously, and, though I was soon 
forced to acknowledge I cared nothing for the 
woman herself, that did not give me sense and 
reason enough to grow out of the wretched, un- 
healthy state of mind, which had become a posi- 
tive disease. 

I begin again. I came back to America, I, 
Charles Neville, barely twenty-six, having been 
made very wealthy by a sudden turn of fortune’s 
wheel, and about as unworthy, through my crazy 
morbidness, to possess my good luck, as I was in- 
capable, from the same cause, of appreciating it. 

Leland Ransford’s only sister was living in 


-I went up to Crawley to see Miss Ransford, ag 
I had promised her brother to do; but I had 
exacted from him, that in the letters he sent by 
me, while bidding her receive me as his friend, 
he was to allow her to believe me not the rich 
Charles Neville; but as she knew there were two 
of us of the same name in Calcutta, distantly 
connected, she was to think me the poor cousin, 
whose health demanded a respite from business, 
and the hot climate of India. 

Mrs. Wentworth, a young widow, to whom Le- 
land Ransford was engaged, chanced to be spend- 
ing a few weeks with Clara, in her quiet retreat. 
A drawing-master was wanted, so I offered my- 
self for the situation, which I was perfectly able 
to fill. This, of course, threw me a great deal 
into Clara’s society, added to the epistles Leland 
had written, recommending me as a highly valued 
friend. From the first I could see that Mrs. 
Wentworth was not prepossessed in my favor, 
She was always civil and kind, she owed so much 
deference to her lover’s request ; but my morbid 
suspiciousness of women was always so evident, 
that it chafed her beyond the power of conceal- 
ment. 

Clara Ransford was only seventeen, romanti- 
cally inclined by nature, and certainly rendered 
none the less so by a long course of sentimental 
fiction, in which she had from childhood been al- 
lowed to indulge—about as healthful as a steady 
aliment for the mind, as sweetmeats would be for 
the body. 

Well, I loved her, and I discovered that, young 
as she was, she had much of her brother’s strength 
of character, and her heart, once given, would 
be capable’of the same fidelity which character- 


ized him. I sawthis; yet I could not have en- 





Massachusetts, under the care of a lady who was } tire faith, and come out of the deception which 


completing the education of two or three girls of ; I had begun to practice. 
} that it was unworthy of my manhood, yet I could 


{not silence my suspicious. nature. 


Clara’s age, though it was not like a school for 
all that, as the young ladies lived there, just as 
they niight have done, if they had been finishing 
their studies under their mothers’ care in their 
own homes. All the long weeks of my sea-voy- 
age I had been thinking and dreaming of Clara 
Ransford, whom I seemed already to know so 
well, from her portraits, and her frequent letters 
to her brother. I thought myself, as I have said, 


ancient beyond belief; yet I was about as ro- 


rantic and absurd as a young man could well be. 
278 


I admitted to myself 


I must be 
‘sure she loved me alone; must know to a cer 


; tainty she was influenced neither by my wealth 


nor my position, so I kept my secret still. 

She loved me at last; was willing to marty 
{me; but, for a long time, would not consent 
} without her brother’s sanction, although she was 
; not slow to promise that nothing should ever 
; make her take back her pledge. She was very 
firm and brave, but I must have all or nothing. 
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Up came my eternal suspicion. I could not help 
thinking she wished to go into the world, to have 
her season of success and triumph, perhaps even 
to see if she could sacrifice her heart to her am- 
bition, and marry a brother of Mrs Wentworth’'s 
—a man whom I had not yet seen, though I 
knew that Ransford’s betrothed had it always in 
her mind to bring about a match between their 
respective relatives. 

The spring had gone by into summer ; my face 
grew paler and thinner in my jealous torment, 
and, at last, my poor child, fer she was nothing 
else, yielded to my, wish, perhaps more from the } 
pain my suffering caused her, than from the 
force of my reasons and arguments. She was 
going to join Mrs. Wentworth, for awhile, at 
some place near New York, accompanied only by 
an elderly woman, who had been her nurse and 
maid from early childhood. 

Some trouble in the trains just then would, I 
knew, necessitate their spending the night in a 
little retired Connecticut village. I met. Clara § 





there, and we were married. Too many revela- 
tions of similar folly have been made public, } 
within the last fifteen years, for my story to } 
sound either improbable or unnatural. 

The next morning Clara continued her jour- 


ney, and, before the week was over, I made some 
excuse for finding myself in the neighborhood. 
Mrs. Wentworth received me very coldly, mak- 
ing no effort to show that she did not like me, 
and I was at no loss to discover the reason. Her 
brother had come home from the South, and I 
claimed too much of her young guest’s attention. 

The days I spent, seldom seeing Clara alone; 
Were anything but happy ones; and, whenever 
there was an opportunity, I did not fail to tor- 
ment the poor child with my jealousy and’ my 
suspicions. When I thought of the slight words 
that bound her to me, a tie which in our country 
may so easily be set aside, the bare idea nearly 
seemed to madden me. I find noexcuse for my- 
self, except that-I must already have begun to 
suffer from the nervous derangement which later 
became tittle less than insanity, and which has 
taken so much time; care, and resolution to cure. 
Atlength Clara invented some pretext for re- 
turning to school; I’ suppose the secrecy and 
trouble was more than she could bear. | Business 
called me to New York, and it was nearly a fort- 
night before I went back to Crawley to resume 
ny duties as drawing-master. 

Clara was pale and nervous, and altogether 
unfitted for study or ‘exertion. ‘Two days later, 
I presented myself to old Mrs. Harrison, with a 
telegram, purporting to come from Mrs. Went- 
Worth, asking Clara to visit her at once, as she 





was ill, adding that “her brother’s friend, Mr. 
Neville,’ would escort her on her journey. 

I took her away toa quiet hotel, in the region 
of the Adriondack, where we found ourselves 
quite alone, and, for a fortnight, were perfectly 
happy. I made up my mind to write to Rush- 
ford, and tell him everything; but, just then, 
Clara’s conduct once more excited my doubts of 
her affection. She begged to go back to Crawley, 
lest her absence should be discovered by Mrs. 
Wentworth. She seemed suddenly to grow afraid 
of me—shy, troubled, pre-occupied ; and all my 
demons started up with fresh vigor, after having 
been for a time exorcised. 

One day I discovered, by accident, that she 
had received a letter, from what source I could 
not imagine, as I supposed no human being knew 
of our whereabouts. She said nothing to me 
about its arrival; but that evening. I surprised 
her weeping over it, and she would neither show 
it to me, nor give the slightest explanation. 

Of all mad fancies upon which I could fasten, 
I chose the maddest, and seized on it with a per- 
sistency, in keeping with the insane suspicion 
that Mrs. Wentworth’s brother had learned the 
fact of our marriage; had written to Clara, tell- 
ing her of his love; reproaching her with hav- 
ing placed it out of her power to. give him the 
affection which he knew belonged to him. It 
was all as plain to me as if I had read the letter. 
I saw it all! 

Clara had been so moved by my passionate 
love, that, for a little, she believed that it could 
make her happiness. When she met Robert 
Spencer, she found out her mistake, but had 
tried to deceive herself, to do her duty, and ac- 
cept, as patiently as she might, the destiny into 
which my importunities had hurried her. I 
need not dwell upon my surprise, I deserved 
them, it is true; but I think no soul in the depths 
of purgatory ever endured keener pangs than I 

I attempted to have a quiet explanation with 
her, but the effort only ended in my going inte 
one of the strange, mad states which I had so 
often experienced of late, when any strong feel- 
ing took possession of me. What I said or left 
unsaid I cannot tell; if I could, it would serve 
no good purpose to write down the insane rho- 
domontade that I poured out. She did not love 
me; neither vows nor protestations could ever 
convince me that'she did! No one knew of our 
marriage. I would take her back to school and 
have the tie that bound her annulled as quietly 
as it had been formed. - Sheshould be free ; able 
to do what she chose with her life; never again 
should she be troubled: by word orsign from me. 
I was utterly beside myself for the time; com 
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pletely unstrung both in nerves and brain. The; up to a place I owned in Westchester, was seized 


very sight of her tears, her situdders of fright, 
as she regarded me, only added to my frenzy. I 
remember, when the fearful instant arrived that 
the impulse to kill her, at least to keep her from 
belonging to another, came over me so strongly, 
I had to rush away to keep the fiends that had pos- 
session of my soul from making me a murderer. 

I sent her back to the school. The last look I 
cauglit of her face was full of the fear which 
maddened me, under it an expression which 
seemcd to me that of unconquerable aversion. 
The very touch of my hand made her tremble; 
she started like a frighted animal at the sound 
of my voice. 

She was gone; my last hold on hope, faith, 
and reason, gone, too. I recollect two days and 
nights of horrible torture, spent mostly out of 
doors, raving up and down in the woods, drench- 
ed by aterrible storm. That is the last. The 
brain fever, which followed, required nearly 
three months to cure. WhenI got up from my 
bed, I was, indeed, a strange looking object, quite 
bald, and so horribly emaciated, that I was more 
like a walking skeleton than anything else. 

I wanted one more sight of Clara. I did not 
wish an interview, did not mean her to see me— 
but I must set eyes on her once again. I started 
for Massachusetts ; went to Crawley. Miss Rains- 
ford had left the school several weeks before, 
they said; she was gone down to New York, to 
spend the winter with Mrs. Wentworth. 

The next day I presented myself at that lady’s 
house; what my purpose was I have no idea. 
In direct opposition to the plan I had pro- 
posed to myself, I asked for Miss Rainsford. A 
new servant, to whom I was unknown, let me in, 
and I gave no name, only saying that some one 
from Mrs. Harrison desired to see the young 
lady. I was shown into the library. I had 
scarcely entered, when the sound of conversa- 
tion from the adjoining room struck my ear. 
Clara’s tones, pouring out in soft words of en- 
dearment, answered by a man’s voice, that made 
my head whirl, and my blood turn to fire. 

I crossed the room, pushed aside the heavy 
curtains which hung over the door-way, and 
losked into the dimly-lighted apartment beyond. 
T saw a man’s form half reclining on a sofa, 
Clara on her knees beside him, with her head 
I uttered one insane cry, 
and fied. I heard my groan echoed in a wo- 
man’s voice, my name pronounced. I was gone, 
out into the street, flying away as if in an effort 
to outrun my agony. A carriage was passing; 
I beckoned to the ceachman, threw myself into 
it, and was driven to the railway station. I got 


resting on his arm. 





with arelapse of fever, and went down, down, 
nearer even than before to the gates of death. 

As soon as I was able to leave my bed and 
move about, I sailed forEurope. I spent months 
in Spain and Southern France, where I was for- 
tunate enough to meet a skillful physician, seek. 
ing rest from overwork. I put myself under his 
care, and for two years we lived together, wan. 
dering East, and trying always to reguin tho 
health which had forsaken us both. 

I found it at last; the final traces of (isease, 
imbibed in the almost fatal climate of India, 
seemed eradicated from my system, ‘and bodily 
and mentally I felt once more master of myself. 
Only a person who has suffered as I have done, 
can understand the full meaning there is in those 
words. I was like another person; and one of 
the most noticeable changes was in my recovery 
from the morbid gloominess which had formerly 
cast a shadow over every enjoyment, and the 
gradual growth out of the eternal black suspicion 
of all who cared for me, which had so'thoroughly 
desolated my life in the past. 

Two years had gone; six months more elapsed, 
then I found myself on my way back to America. 
I could see my condaict in its true light. I was 
going to seek Clara, that I might, if possible, hear 
her lips utter my pardon. I expected nothing 
more. I did not deserve so much, but I trusted 
that my humility and contrition might obtain it. 
Whether she had obtained the divorce I left it 
perfectly easy for her to get, so privately, that 
the melancholy history need never be known, 
even to her nearest friends, I could not tell , but 
I had heard, by chance, that at least she had 
never married ; it was all I knew. 

In London I met my old friend, Leland Rans- 
ford ; that is ta say, he heard of my arrival, and 
found me out. I doubt if I should have songht 
him of my own accord. It was evident from his 
manner that no hint of the truth had ever reached 
him; and after the first feeling of guilt and re- 
straint, I was overjoyed to see him—for | had 
never in my whole life had a friend so dear as he. 
He had taken passage by the same steamer 48 
myself, and during tne long days of a sea voyage 
learned something of what had happened since 
we parted. But he was not a man to be conf- 
dential with the best friend he had. I only knew 
that the match between himself and Mrs. Went- 
worth had been long before broken off; but he 
offered no explanation as te the cause, though he 
was still sufficiently nitter and sore for me t0 
perceive that he considered he had been cruelly 
treated by the lady. I learned, too, by some 
chance words, that it was he whom I had seet 
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with Clara at Mrs. Wentworth’s house, and so 
had another reason for shame and remorse. 

We landed in America, It was almost au- 
tuma, and Ransford had to go into the country 
‘to meet his sister. He begged me to accompany 
him ; his sister had insisted on making her‘home 
with Mrs. Wentworth, and it was such a trial to 
present himself at her house, that he wanted my 
companionship. I consented gladly enough ; at 
least, by this means, I should be able to see 
Clara, and have an opportunity to gain the inter- 
view, which, under other circumstances, might 
be refused. 

Mrs. Wentworth had purchased a country- 
place, in the most beautiful region of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the two ladies lived there the greater 
portion of the time, a thing which surprised me, 
knowing how fond Mrs. Wentworth had for- 
merly been of gayety, and the successes which 
she had won in the elegant world of idlers, where 
“they toil not, neither do they spin.” 

It was late in the afternoon when we neared 
the little village where we were to alight. The 
country road coming close up beside the railway 
gave us a lovely picture of a cool, green arch of 
trees; and as some obstruction caused a momen- 
tary stoppage of the train just then, Ransford 
and I alighted, and walked on toward the station. 

A beautiful natural hedge of buck thorn skirted 
the road on one side, and, as we paused to ad- 
nire it, we perceived a child asleep among the 
bushes, like one of the Babes in the Wood. 
With his bowery retreat, his brief petticoats dis- 
playing dainty boots, and very rosy legs, and 
a face lovely beyond expression, he looked more 
like one of Correggio’s Loves than anything mor- 
tal. Our approach roused him, and he looked up. 
He had splendid, great dark eyes, and masses of 
silky yellow curls, that framed his face in a halo 
of gold. As we came near, he rose, and re- 
treated further into his covert, and pouted out 
his red lips, scowling at us, and looking the pic- 
ture of beautiful naughtiness, 

“Why, who is this?’ said I, stooping to kiss 
his little, brown hands. 

“This”? turned its head, and began regarding 
the sky with an absorbed, far-off gaze, as if there 
Was no intention to show the slightest recogni- 
tion of my impertinent familiarity. But as I 
touched the dimpled chin with my firger, the 
great eyes caught sight of a bunch of bright- 
colored pansies in my button-hole, and out went 
the pretty fingers at once to seize it. 

“But who are you, my small man ?”’ I repeated, 
While Rensford laughed heartily at the magnifi- 
cent disdain with which my overtures were 
treated. 





Without any relaxation of the pout, and with 
the tiny hands still making frantic dashes after 
the flowers, I was informed, in true baby Choe- 
taw, that he was, ‘‘Tchudy.”’ I had not acquired 
a great deal of information by the utterance of 
the impossible word ; but it was something gained 
to have made the elf speak; so I gave him the 
pansies, in trying to reach which he had, after 
the fashion of older humans, recklessly dropped 
the weedy treasures he had been holding so care- 
fully an instant before. ; 

We were both charmed with our stray prize, 
and gave ourselves a great deal of trouble to 
win smiles, and more attempt at words from 
the perfect little mouth. The seal on Ransford’s 
watch-chain made the conquest of confidence at 
last. We got kisses from the rosy lips, and a 
quantity of information, that we had to translate 
into ordinary English for ourselves. 

It appeared that ‘“‘Tchudy’”’ had ‘ wrumed 
away,’ for the purpose of finding ‘‘my Mist 
Dolly,’’ who was gone to the “tars.” Whether 
it was his doll-baby who was supposed to have 
died, and gone to the heaven reserved for pro- 
per-behaved creatures of her species, or whether 
the person mentioned was real flesh and blood, 
and had gone to the railway station, was not 
very evident. Butit did not seem wise to leave 
the truant in his bower, so we persuaded him to 
let himself be carried to the depot. 

«‘Tourse I will,” said he, with the utmost con- 
tempt for our lack of understanding ; ‘‘ my Mist 
Dolly done to the tars.” 

As little Tchudy rode along on my shoulder, 
Ransford began exclaiming over the child’s won- 
derful resemblance to a baby brother of his that 
had died when about the age of our little man. 

‘Do you know how old you are, Tchudy?”’ I 
asked. 

“Tourse,” he repeated, and this time there 
was a certain indignation mingled with his con- 
tempt. ‘Two zears—more!” 

We reached the platform in front of the sta- 
tion. I forgot the boy ; forgot everything, for I 
saw Clara running eagerly toward her brother, 
who had hurried on in advance. So changed— 
older, paler; but the same, only developed into 
a beautiful womanhood during these years. She 
had noticed nothing but Ransford, and was draw- 
ing him away to the carriage, when Tchudy, from 
his perch on my shoulder, set up a shout of, 

««My Mist Dolly! my Mist Dolly!” 

She uttered a cry of astonishment and alarm, 
started back, and seized the child so hastily that 
she did not even observe who was holding him 
toward her. I could not speak—our eyes met. 
Tchudy was chattering volubly; she tottered 
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back a little, as if the boy’s weight were too 
much for her, and, at the instant, Ransford came 
up, took the child from her, and said, 

‘‘Don’t you remember, Neville, Clara?’’ 

«* Perfectly—now,”’ she answered, quietly, and 
went on with some pleasant words, such as she 
might have addressed to an ordinary acquaint- 
arice, while I felt as if the solid ground was float- 
ing away from tinder my feet, and could only 
stammer the beginning of sentences that had 
neither sense nor sequence. 

«‘Where on earth did you pick up this stray 
cherub, who claims you so pertinaciously ?”’ ques- 
tioned Ransford. 

‘“‘Where did you pick him up?’ she asked, 
setting the child on the ground, and beginning 
to arrange his dress, while a sudden scarlet 
drifted over the whiteness of her face. 

“Oh, Neville found him in the buckthorn 
hedge,’ her brother said, ‘‘ and fell a victim to 
his fascinations at once.” 

Clara held out her hand, looking up at me over 
the child’s head, with a look of sweet forgive- 
ness that left me speechless. I took her hand in 
mine, and, for an instant, her fingers and my 
own rested clasped on the boy’s forehead. I 
managed to stammer some words, and she said, 
calmly enough}, 

“T am very. glad, indeed, to see you once 
more. Where did I find this boy, Leland? Don’t 
you remember my writing to you about the child 
Mrs. Wentworth had adopted ?” 

“‘Oh, yes; belonged to a sister or cousin, I 
think.” 

‘To a friend, only,’”’ Clara answered. 

*« He calls himself Tchudy, whatever that may 
mean,”’ said I, more for the sake of speaking 
than anything else. 

‘That is his best attempt at saying Fitzhugh,” 
she replied, ‘I gave him that name, and Laura 
added Wentworth, as she regards him as her own 
child.” 

My thoughts had been on fire at the beautiful 
look of forgiveness which I had seen in her face, 
and in the name she mentioned, as if her choos- 
ing these seemed a new promise of peace, for it 
had been my father’s. 

Ransford was too much agitated at the thought 
of meeting Mrs. Wentworth, to be observant of 
anything strange in my manner. Indeed, Clara 
was the most self-possessed of the three, and talked 
unconcernedly enough, as we drove through the 
village, and along the pretty river road. Master 
Fitzhugh claimed a great deal of attention, and 
his droll efforts at talking gave to Clara and me 
a subject of conversation. As for Ransford, he 
leaned back in his seat, looking pre-occupied 





and unapproachable, and so terribly stern that | 
knew that he was shaken to the very soul by the 
thought of meeting Mrs. Wentworth. He had 
written to his sister in advance, that nothing 
should induce him to accept her friend’s hospi- 
tality for an hour, so rooms had been engaged 
for us at an inn near the house—a comfortable, 
home-like place as one could easily find. 

Clara deposited us there, and we promised to 
appear at the cottage for the evening. As we 
walked across the shrubberies and lawn in the 
twilight, we saw Clara standing on the veranda. 
After a few moments conversation, she said, 

‘*Mrs. Wentworth is in the parlor; two or 
three persous came in to call; but they’ll not 
stay long.” 

Ransford soon made his way into the house; 
I understood that he found it easier to meet his 
old love before strangers, than to defer the first 
encounter until there should be only us, who knew 
his secret, to watch the uncomfortable scene. 

When Clara made a movement to follow him, 
I detained her by some question, and we stood 
alone in the dimlight. There was a brief silence, 
which she broke by some remark about my im- 
proved appearance and restored health. 

I could wait no longer. I began abruptly to 
pour out the self-reproach, which had so long 
consumed me. I told her how differently things 
looked to my inner mind and thought—speaking 
with no hope or expectation that she had any 
affection left for me; only anxious to have her 
pardon. For answer, Clara only turned hersweet 
face toward me, and held out her hand. How 
beautiful she was; with a heavenly expression, 
which can come alone of suffering bravely 
borne. 

«You do forgive me, and will let me be your 
friend?” I cried, almost doubtful that such good- 
ness could be possible to any thing human. 

“TI forgive you entirely, and you shall be my 
best friend,’ she replied, simply and earnestly. 

Then I found it necessary to begin talking 
about commonplace matters, lest my heart should 
rush on to dreams, for which her forgiveness 
was no warrant, and yet, looking into her clear 
eyes, I could almost fancy I saw a hope shine 
out of their depths, that my happiness and hers 
might stillbe akin. I felt a new man, and, when 
we entered the house, was so warmly cordial to 
Mrs. Wentworth, that I fancied even she received 
me with less «distance than I deserved, as more 
than once during the dark days of our former 
acquaintance she had fallen under the lash of 
my bitter tongue. 

While I found myself for the next few days in 
a astate of absurd exaltation, I could not helpsee 
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ing that Kansford made no approach even to 
peace and content. He often remained moodily 
in his room, while I was happy at the cottage, 
_ avoiding even my society when it was possible. 
At last, as we sat alone one night, his suffering 
overcame his pride and reserve, and he opened 
his heart to me more freely than he had ever 
done. Mrs. Wentworth was still unwilling, or, 
as she owned, unable to explain the past cause 
of offence, and thus he distrusted the affection 
which she did not attempt to deny. Then he 
told me the whole story. Some time after his 
return from India, there had been a change in 
Mrs. Wentworth’s manner, which increased as 
the months went on. He was obliged often to be 
absent from New York, and it seemed to him at 
length that the periods of his return made her 
restless, as if there was some great weight on her 
mind, which she could not throw aside. Clara 
was ailing; but, at last, once when he returned, 
he found that she had left Mrs. Wentworth, and 
cone back to se 901. Ransford had come to an- 
nounce that bh. was obliged to go South; and he 
could not he., perceiving that, in spite of her 
distress, “.ry. Wentworth appeared relieved by 
his departure. He expected to be gone several 
months, ov’ -eturned, unexpectedly, at the end 
ofsi «ces. He had received letters from his 
be c.aed, one written only a few days before 
his arrival ; written as if she were established in 
her city home as usual at that season ; yet, when 
he reached town she was not there—had been 
absent nearly half the time of his stay South. 
He telegraphed to Tennessee for all letters that 
came to be forwarded; several were received, 
written by Mrs. Wentworth, all dated from New 
York, written, apparently, from her own house. 
Th> servants could or would give him no ex- 
planation as to their mistress’ whereabouts, and, 
last, shocked and disgusted by her duplicity, 
maddened by her suspicious conduct, he wrote 
to Clara that he was about to sail for Europe; 
--fta letter, an angry letter, for Mrs. Wentworth, 
and departed. During all the time of his wan- 
derings, he received only one response from her. 
It offered no explanation; told him frankly she 
could make none; gave him back his pledge—all 
was at an end. : 
Clara wrote that they were living together ; 
that nothing should ever induce her to leave her 
friend ; but never a word in regard to the altered 
relations between Laura and her brother. Now 
that the threads of our troubled destinies were 
once again united, I felt so much more faith 
than of old in human nature, that I could not 
help hoping this mystery might yet be cleared 
up. We lingered there until the green summer 





began to brighten into the hectic of autumn, with 
its sad warning of change and decay. 

Nearly two months of daily association with 
Clara’s noble mind and tender heart had led me 
to hope even for the utmost. Ransford, too, had 
fallen into a way of resting upon Mrs. Went- 
worth’s evident worth and goodness, and letting 
himself be quietly happy, without looking either 
back or forward. As forthe tiny wight “Tchudy,” 
he fairly ruled us all; and nothing but Clara’s 
mild authority kept him in order, as Mrs. Went- 
worth spoiled him worse than anybody. Clara’s 
slightest look was law to the child, and even a 
sad expression on her face would bring him im- 
mediately out of his most willful mood to a desire 
to know if she loved him, and unlimited pro- 
mises never to be naughty again. I knew my- 
self for an idiot where children were concerned ; 
but the extent of my adoration for this little, 
brave, tender nature, surprised even me. We 
were almost inseperable, and I learned an un- 
limited amount of infant patois in the course of 
our confidence. 

We were disturbed in our lotus-eating by news 
necessitating Ransford’s return to India for a 
season. I determined that, before he went, I 
would know the full extent of Clara’s forgive- 
ness, and try if some effort could not be made to 
clear up the clouds which kept Mrs. Wentworth 
and my friend asunder. 

I determined on making a full explanation of 
the past, and then abiding by the mercy that 
might be left me in Ransford’s just indignation, 
and Clara’s angelic nature. 

One evening, as we sat in the veranda, watch- 
ing the sunset, Ransford smoking in the ham- 
mock, Tchudy nestled in my arms, and the two 
ladies sitting near, I began speaking quietly, and 
did not pause until I had told the whole story of 
my wrong-doing and sin, silencing any attempt 
at interruption until I had revealed the whole. 
As Ransford once started to his feet, Clara only 
moved nearer to him, and laid a retaining hand 
on his arm, while Mrs. Wentworth sat, white as 
death, but perfectly calm, looking out toward 
the sky, with a smile of such peace and hope on 
her beautiful lips, as I had never before seen her 
wear. When I finished my story with a repeti- 
tion of the forgiveness Clara had granted on my re- 
turn, we all sat silent in the gray twilight which 
had gathered about us unperceived. Then I told, 
in a few words, the new hopes which Clara’s 
goodness had fostered within the past weeks, and 
asked for the verdict that was to be passed upon 
me. Still silencing her brother with the pressure 
of her hand upon his arm, Clara began to speak. 

“‘T owe it,” said she, “to the dearest and 
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noblest of women to tell the truth, though I know **Mine! Ours!’’ I can remember interrupting 
she claims to be trusted all in all, or be given up} her by that cry, by a torrent of insane words; 
by the man whom she has loved so faithfully { but she forced me to be calm, to listen to the end, 
during these dark, terrible years.”’ Ransford had risen from the hammock, and sai 
Some broken words from Mrs. Wentworth in-} with his face hidden in his hands. 
terrupted her, but Clara went on speaking. ‘«‘ Laura did everything—found the clergyman 
‘*T must tell, Laura! I must! Charles Neville, } —verified our marriage, to which there had been 
we owe it to her that I have been saved from } no witness; then we sat down to bear life as best 
suspicion and disgrace, and you from unavailing } we might. Alone, desolate as I was, she would 
and eternal remorse. After you rushed.so madly } not leave me to endure the weight of my brother’s 
away, after having left me three or four months, } displeasure by the acknowledgment of my folly, 
without explaining that you had been ill, with ; She proved her love for him as few women have 
my brother, back from India, with no refuge, as } ever done—she sacrificed it to his sister’s peace 
I thought, in the whole world for me, I found that ; and honor.” 
I was, indeed, your wife. That brave soul did ; It was all told. I cannot tell what followed; 
all, and gave up all for me, preserved my secret } there was not room for many words. My wife's 
at the expense of her own happiness $ arms were about my neck, my child was nestled 
She was checked by a groan from Ransford, the ; upon my breast: we were all weeping. 
utterance of the name of the woman whom he had Only a few days later, Laura and Rainsford 
so cruelly wronged, in tones of mortal agony. were married, and sailed for India, and my wife 
‘‘Laura! Laura!’’ But Mrs. Wentworth never } and [ took our child and went away to find a 
; new home, brightened by the peace and content 
I so little deserved, unless honest and unceasing 
} repentance for my madness and sin may have 
; 





stirred, never turned her face ; looking out still 
through the gloom, white and motionless as a 
ghost. 

‘«‘She went with me to Canada,” pursued Clara. 
“We staid there until after Tchudy was born—” 


given some slight claim to the repose which has 
settled upon my life. 





GRACES OF EDEN. 


BY Ss. E. GRAHAM. 


TxovGu this world is a sad world, and sorrow is here, Where the sweet matin hymn of the mavis is sung, 
Oh! still there are joys that we should not forget, As we lie half reclined on some mossy bank green; 
For in Nature’s fair scenes, and in hearts we hold dear, In the broad, mighty ocean, beneath whese pure wave 

There are traees of Eden lingering yet. The pearl and the boeal litteri t 
pearl an oral are glittering set, 
In the bright meadow blossom that bends to the stream ; Where the music of ages swells up from each cave, 
In the pure water-lily and sweet violet There are traces of Eden lingering yet. 
—u gas i pn cam NN bateht bom, And, oh! wnon the heart with deep sorrow is stirred, 
fe Sa ae ore Ree Re And thorns wth the flowers in our pathway are set, 
And the shadowy depths of the old woods among, In the soft, gent.» oue, and the kind, soothing word, 
Where the wild-flower blooms, and the rill flows unseen ; There are traces >. ‘Jen lingering yet. 








WAITING. 


BY ETTIE W. NILLSON, 


Weartty I’ve waited for you, Have you welcomed in another 
For your coming watched in vain; To my vacant resting-place ? 
= myself the hopeless question, Leng, long years I've waited for you, 
ill he ever come again? * “ r 
Hoping, trusting, fearing, till 
All these years am I forgotten? All my doubts and fears would vanish, 
Or in absence are you true? Leave me hoping, trusting still. 
P ; 9, 
pr nrg apni _ Ah! but woman’s faith ne’er leaves her, 
4 y And my trust outweighs my fears, 
Has your heart from its allegiance And I still will wait your coming, 
Turned to greet a fairer face? Though it be for years and years. 
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JEatered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1872, by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 214, 


. CHAPTER VI. 

Hart Wessrek was gone. The first sweet 
dream of love that had ever dawned upon Ger- 
trude was broken by a farewell which left her in 
tears, and such vague sadness as haunts youth 
like positive grief until real sorrow comes. The 


first day she went off alone, and spent whole 
hours in her old play-ground on the hill, think- 
ing over every word her lover had spoken there, 
and wondering if he was made unhappy by this 
brief separation, which seemed to her an eternity 


already. 

The girl lingered around the turf-seat on the 
rock, and wandered beneath the larch-trees, be- 
lieving herself supremely miserable, but uncon- 
sciously falling into such vague dreams as haunt 
a brain which has never comprehended the reali- 
ties of life. Gertrude was still scarcely more 
than a school-girl, wild, romantic, and with a 
world of latent ambition slumbering in her vivid 
nature. With the first dawn of love comes this 
aspiring passion. 
began to weave wild plans of an after life to be 
spent with that one man, who was the glory and 
center-figure of all her dreams. 
greatness she had comprehended without ad- 
mitting to herself the possibility of alloy. His 
brilliant intellect, his charm of manner, the 
energy with which he spoke of conquering a 
career for himself, aroused all her enthusiasm 
and kindled her pride. What was there that 
talents like his could not achieve? What posi- 
tion was there in her native land that he might 
not aspire to? As for herself, this brilliant being 
should be well mated. No one should have the 
power to say that he had chosen an ignorant or un- 
informed country girl to creep through life under 
‘he shadow of a husband’s greatness. Hence- 
forth she had duties to perform, an intellect to 
cultivate, a place to fill. But in all this, one 
sweet, thrilling idea predominated—she loved 
and was beloved. If this first joy awoke proud 
spirations, they sprung spontaneously out of 
&nature full of romance now, but capable of real 
ation, as if hardened in the world’s fiery furnace. 

But all these things were vague and dreamy 
Low; rosy shadows were all around her. Every 


His powers of } 
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thought followed her lover. His last words lin- 
gered in her ear; the touch of his last kiss still 
burned on her hand ; more than once she caught 
herself pressing that hand to her lips, because 
his had left a rosy stain there. 

A brook ran down the little ravine, that cleft 
the hill-side, some few yards from the larch- 
grove, and on its brink sat little Patty Vane, 
with a battered doll in her lap, and one naked 
foct dropping down into the water, which rip- 
pled over and kissed it, as if a water-lily had 
been floating there. Close to the child was a tall 
cluster of ladies’ ear-jewels, from which she had 
gathered a handful of the golden and ruby-spot- 
ted flowers, which lay glowing in her lap. 

Patty had managed to twist two of these jewels 
in her ears, and was admiring her bright image 
in the brook, when a footstep startled her, and 
she saw Gertrude moving about under the larch- 
trees. 

«There she is, lonesome enough. Wonder how 


Under those larch-trees she } she likes it, just for once: don’t you, dolly? You 


and I know. How long is it, dolly, since we 
haven’t had a soul to speak to but marm, who 
don’t let anybody talk but herself? ‘ Ever since 
those college chaps came,’ I know you want to 
say that, dolly. But babies can’t talk; and you 
are nothing but a baby yet.”’ 

Here Patty twisted a garland of jewels around 
her doll’s head, and held her over the water, 
that she might admire her own image in the 
broken waves. Then she prattled on again. 

“Sorry for her, are you? Of course. So am 
I. She’s a great big girl, and hasn’t a sign ofa 
doll to comfort her; but you and I are company 
for each other. Shall we go up and see her? 
She’ll have a chance to notice us, now that tall 
fellow has gone. Wasn’t you half tickled to 
death, dolly, when you saw him riding over the 
bridge? I was, anyhow. There, now, isn’t that 
lovely ?”’ 

While she was talking, Patty had not only 
crowned her doll with ladies’ ear-jewels, but had 
woven a garland around the bottom of her muslin 
frock, and again the little thing was held over 
the brook, which reflected her in dancing frag- 
ments. 
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“There, how do you like this party dress? 
I mean to put on my new white apron with ruffles 
this very afternoon, just for myself and you. 
Between us, now, I’m tired out of being dressed 
up every day for cousin Hart Webster, and then 
anade to wait till he, and mar, and Clara have 
done eating; just as if I couldn’t be hungry be- 
cause I am alittle girl. It’s too bad—don’t you 
think so, now?” 

That moment a rabbit, that had been hidingin 
a thicket close by the child, trembling, and afraid 
to stir, gave a sudden leap across the brook, and 
Patty, fearfully startled, dropped her doll into 
the water. With acry of real distress she plunged 
in after it, and shook the drops from its frock, 
while her own plump legs were knee-deep in the 
little stream. 

“Oh, my poor child! My own darling baby!’’ 
she cried. ‘It will be your death of cold! Wet 
through and through! Shouldn’t wonder if it 
gives you a fit of teething, or scarlet fever, or 
something.” 

The poor doll did look particularly forlorn. 
Its flaxen curls hung straight, and its muslin 
ball-dress fell in a wisp about its limbs. No 
wonder the child, with her keen sensibilities and 
wonderful imagination, was possessed with an 
idea that the little thing really suffered. She 
began to cry terribly, and hugged the doll to her 
bosom. 

‘¢ Don’t be frightened,” she said, ‘‘ sister Clara 
was worse drowned than you are, and she come 
to; but then she hasn’t been like herself since; 
all the time with that other college chap, who 
kept sick on purpose, I’m sure of it, just to have 
her a nursing him up. I do wish neither of ’em 
had ever come. Next thing I shall know he’ll 
be going off, and sister Clara will look after him 
with her eyes full of tears, just as Gertie did this 
morning, and then come u;) here and mope and 
mope, just as she is doing now. Between you 
and me, dolly, she isn’t the same girl that she 
used to be, always going over the bridge, and 
wanting to do something for that fellow. I don’t 
think she’s asked me to say my prayers these 
two weeks; not that I want to so very much, but 
it don’t do for girls to have college fellows about 
when they ought to be attending to things.”’ 

While she talked, little Patty was diligently 
wiping the moisture from her doll’s dress and 
hair, shaking back her own curls, meantime, 
and half-persuading herself that she had saved 
it from some terrible peril. At last she laid it 
softly on the turf, took off her apron, and made 
a mantle of it, with sweet, motherly ingenuity, 
which would have amused a philosopher had he 
wit d her mov ts 








“Come,” she said, ‘‘now that I’ve brought 
you round, suppose we try if Miss Gertie wil] 
take any notice of us, or just say, ‘Ah, little 
Patty! is that you?’ as she’s got to doing lately, 
Come along!” 

Thus muttering to her rescued doll, the little 
girl, whose isolation and discontent were more 
real than any one thought of, moved up the ra- 
vine, and made her quiet way toward the larch 
grove. As Gertrude sat alone, and half-discon- 
solate, weaving her changing hopes and fancies 
into a most changeable web, little Patty crept to 
her side, with the wet doll in her arms. 

Gertrude started, and held out her hand. She 
was glad to see the bright child, now that no 
dearer object was by. 

‘‘ Why, Patty, where did you come from?” 

“Down by the brook,’’ answered the child, 
‘¢and I’ve been in, too, after dolly, who was al- 
most drowned there, just as you pitched into the 
mill-dam after our Clara.” 

‘‘Why, child, your clothes are dripping wet!” 

‘‘So was your’s, but they dried, and every- 
body said you were so brave. I wonder what 
they’ll say about me?” 

««That you are as good a little girl as ever lived, 
dear.”’ 

Patty shook her head. She was not quite sa- 
tisfied with herself. 

‘Well, I didn’t go in quite so deep, because 
the brook isn’t a mill-dam ; but she went in, head 
over heels, and I after her. When I got her out 
there was nobody to help bring her to; so I come 
up here,”’ she said, hushing the demoralized doll 
in her arms. ‘‘Caught her death of cold, I'm 
afraid, and she’s teething.” 

Thegravity of the little girl, the quaint, mo- 
therly way with which she patted and hushed 
the doll in her arms, made Gertrude laugh. 

‘¢ Don’t, please!” said Patty, lifting her great, 
earnest eyes to the girl’s face. ‘‘ Don’t! remem- 
ber, Clara couldn’t bear a noise.”’ 

«Yes, I know that!’ answered Gertrude, 
smothering her merriment. 

‘‘ But we haven’t any fire, and blankets, and 
things up here. What are we to do about it?” 

The child really seemed to think her mock 
baby a living thing, and in great danger, and was 
troubled by the amused unbelief in Gertrude’s 
eyes. 

‘Do you think it will ever get over it,” she 
questioned. ‘‘ Just feel if it’s got a pulse.” 

Here Patty held out the doll’s arm, half cloth, 
half kid, stuffed soundly with saw-dust, and 
waited: for Gertrude to search for a pulse, with 
as much apparent solicitude as any mother could 
feel for a sick child. 
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Gertrude laid her finger on the tiny wrist. 

«“ Does it beat?’ said Patty, and a mischevous 
smile began to twinkle over her plump mouth. 

«“T rather think so,’’ answered Gertrude, de- 
murely. 

All at once little Patty flung back her head, 
and burst into a fit of childish laughter. 

« Aint I a little humbug?” she said. 
one humbug, and nothing else ?”’ 

“You are just that,” said Gertrude, seizing 
upon the child,’ and kissing her with warmth. 
“Now, what possessed you to bring that ugly 
thing here?” 

“T was lonesome,”’ answered Patty. ‘Since 
them college chaps came, there hasn’t been a 
soul to play with me; so dolly and I had to make 
up and be friends; didn’t we, dolly?” 

«So you have been lonesome, Patty. I know 
what that means, now,’’ said Gertrude, with a 
long sigh. 

“Since he went away,’ answered the child. 
“That was what brought me up here. ‘She'll 
know what it is to be wandering about with no 
one to care for her,’ says I, ‘and she'll have time 
to think of little Patty,’ says I.” 

Here Patty carried her doll to the old oak 
stump, and laid it on the moss. Then she came 
back to Gertrude, and sat down at her feet. 

“Tt seems a long time since you’ ve been to see 
me,’ said Gertrude, burying her hand in the 
thick wave’s of Patty’s hair. 

The child began to sob. 

“Tve been hanging about all the time,’’ she 
said ; ‘but nobody cared.”’ 

“ And we never thought of it. What a shame ?”’ 
said Gertrude. 

Patty lifted hereyes. They were full of tears. 

“I suppose you couldn’t help it,’”’ she said. 
“Tt was those college chaps that did it. I just 
wish they’d both go right home, and never come 
back again.’’ 

“Oh, Patsey, you mustn’t say that, of your 
own cousin, too,” cried Gertrude, removing her 
hand from the little culprit’s head. 

“T hate great, big, tall cousins. What is the 
good of ’em? Only to keep little girls from the 
table, and make them afraid to speak loud.” 

“But your cousin, Mr. Webster, I mean, was 
always good to you, I’m sure.” 

“T don’t care, and I don’t like him a dbit— 
there!’ cried Patty. 

“You naughty girl!’ 

“If you want to talk about him, and you do, 
there now, I’d rather have dolly; she don’t 
bother about cousins.” 

Patty gave her head an angry shake, and 
dragged her doll out from its bed of moss. 


¢ Just 





«We're going home, and I hope you’!l be just 
as lonesome as lonesome as I am.” 

Away the child marched, with her eyes full of 
tears, and a swell of pain at her heart. It was 
only a childish trouble, futile and unreasoning ; 
but not the less hard to bear for that. Indeed, 
it seems to me that, unreasoning sorrows are the 
worst that can fall upon us; they have no limit 
in the mind, and their vagueness terrifies the 
imagination. 

She was keenly jealous, too, this little child, 
and resented the anxious waiting and watching 
of the last few weeks, when she had been driven 
to the society of her doll, while the elder girls 
seemed to have forgotten her, and were enjoy+ 
ing themselves so much with their visitors. 

Sometimes it really is a hard thing to bea 
young child, full of sensitive feeling, which all 
the world ignores. 

“T'll go home, and tell Clara not to speak to 
that other college chap again. He’s no business 
to be coming over to our house, now that our tall 
cousin is gone, sitting there in the out-room, as 
if it belonged to him, and looking at sister Clara 
as if he wanted to eat her. Why don’t he go 
home, I should like to know?” 

Patty walked fast, and felt a sort of pride in 
turning her back on Gertrude. There was some- 
thing grand in resentnient against a pore: s+ 
much older and larger than herself, whiv:!. .»- 
lifted the child. 

«I heard mar telling aunt Eunice the: #0’. 
better look out, or Gertie would be over he. 
and ears in love with our big cousin—and so sie 
is. Mad just cause I said I hated him, which is 
the truth, till her hand shook among my curls, 
as if she wanted to box my ears, which I know 
she did, and I used to have such fun over there, 
and think so much of her; but it’s all over now. 
She wants me to give up hating him, and I 
won’t. Oh, my!’’ 

Little Patty came toa sharp halt; for that mo- 
ment she saw two persons through the apple- 
tree branches, and the sight fairly took away her 
breath. 

It was Clara and young Compton who had been 
strolling through the orchard, stopping now and 
then in the cool shades. They were walking very 
slowly, for the young man was still feeble, and 
he was speaking to Clara with great earnestness. 

“There they are,” said Patty, ‘‘and I'll just 
go that way and see if either of ’em will take 
notice.” 

So Patty walked off, looking very resolute, and 
resolved to claim a little attention for herself. 
But that young couple were too deeply engrossed 
by each other to observe the child; who began 
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to hesitate a little, and walk softly as she came 
near enough to look upon their faces.. She com- 
prehended that something very serious was going 
on, in which she was to hold no part, and which 
threatened to leave her quite alone. It was un- 
satisfactory to tell her troubles to a doll, that 
kept staring at her, and never spoke, after the 
free romps, and walks, a: | joyous companion- 
ship, with which she had spent the few years of 
her life with those twogirls. An older and more 
patient girl than little Patty might have borne 
the cold corners in which she was thrust with as 
little patience. 

The child did absolutely love her doll, and 
confide in it with a hollow sort of trust, that it 
could feel for her, and understand, in some de- 
gree, the ache at her heart, when the two girls 
who had pitted her so, were carried out of her 
world by their lovers; but, in the depths of her 
heart, she knew that there was make-believe in 
it all, and sometimes shook the poor thing in 
wrath that it was not real. For some moments 
Clara and Compton had been standing; but now 
they sat down on a fragment of rock, and Patty 
could see that her sister was very much dis- 
turbed; a bright color came and went in her 
cheeks. She held a branch of golden-rod in her 
hand, from which she was stripping the soft, 
yellow down with a nervous movement. 

‘¢It’s of no sort of use,”’ muttered little Patty. 
“‘They are going on just like the others, looking 
down, and talking low, and not caring for any- 
body in the world but their two selves. By-und- 
by he’ll go away, then Clara will just cry her 
eyes out, like Gertie there; and that will be all 
the good of it. Oh, my! how lonesome it is.”’ 

Plenty of rocks were scattered along the hill- 
side, and on one of these the child perched 
herself, watching the young couple as they 
sat and conversed together. 
ing earnestly, and, at times, Clara ceased tearing 
at the golden-rod, and bent her head, as if listen- 
ing to something very sweet. 

Patty watched them with wide-open, eager 
eyes. Her sense of loneliness was lost in curi- 
osity. There was something thrilling and mys- 
terious going on, which excited and troubled her. 
What was Compton saying? Why did Clara look 
so resolutely on the ground? She longed to ask 
these questions of some one, but had no faith 
that dolly could help her in this emergency. 
It was altogether a case beyond her silent sym- 
pathy. 

Still, she watched these two young people, 
who seemed to be alone in the world, from any 
consciousness they took of surrounding objects. 
Compton took the branch of golden-rod from 


Compton was tali- } 


Clara, and dropped it at her feet. Then Patty 
could see that he was holding both her hands in 
his, and kissing them over and over again. 

‘¢] just wonder she don’t slap his face,’’ cried 
the child, full of vivid indignation. ‘TI’ll tell mar, 
just.as sure as I live. He ought to be ashamed 
of himself; by-and-by he’ll be wanting me to 
kiss him, but I won’t. See if I do—there!” 

Up Patty started, her eyes sparkling, her 
cheeks hot with childish rage, and ran toward 
home. Mrs. Vane was in the triangular garden, 
pulling up some beets for dinner, when the child 
came tumbling over the wall, and ran to her. 

‘*Mar! mar! I wish you'd just go up through 
aunt Eunice’s orchard, and tell Clara to come 
right home. She sitting there with that sick fel, 
low, and mar 4) 

Mrs. Vane brought a fine red beet up by th 
roots, and shook the soil away from it before sh, 
took notice of the child’s excitement. 

‘‘ What was it you were a saying, Patsy? Th 
} mill-dam makes such a noise,’’ she inquired at 
last. 

But the child had been seized with a thrill of 
What right had she to tell tales 
The hot color died out 





compunction. 
about her sister Clara. 
of her face. 

‘‘Oh, nothing very particular, mar! Only 
I’m so awful lonesome, with no one to talk with, 
and—and I just want to burst out a crying; 
that’s all.” 

Here Patty sunk down on the beet-bed, and, 
with the great maroon-colored leaves drooping all 
around her, burst into a childish passion of tears. 
‘‘ Why, Patsy, what is the matter ?”’ cried Mrs. 
ane, astonished for once into asking a direct 
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V 
question. 

‘‘Nothing, only dolly has been drownded in 
the brook, just as Clara was in the mill-dam, 
and—and I can’t bring her to, and that Mr. 
; Compton. Oh, mar! do ask aunt Eunice to send 


}him home. He isn’t of a mite of use here, and 
I hate him,”’ 

‘‘Hate him! Dear me! what has come over 
} the child,” cried Mrs. Vane, now fairly set a 
going. ‘Talks about hating, and such like, as 
if she knew what it meant. Now, Patty, get 
right up from that beet-bed ; the leaves are wet, 
and you'll catch your death of cold.” — 

Patty jumped‘up, and ranintothe mill. Poor 
thing! it seemed as if the whole world was 
against her. 

Mrs. Vane followed, and was washing her 
vegetables in the back porch when Clara came 
in. Without laying aside her bonnet, she crept 
close up to her. mother, and asked, in a trembl- 
ing whisper, if there was anything she could do. 
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Mrs. Vane kept her eyes steadily on her work. 
She had caught, at one glance, the glow. and 
tremor in that young-face, and, out of her sim- 
ple womanliness, pretended not to observe. 

“No,” she said, scraping a tuft of the root 
from the plump, red beet in her hand, with the 
sharp point of a kitchen-knife. ‘‘ There isn’t 
more than I can do,” 

Still the girl lingered in the porch. 

“ Mother !”” 

“Well, Clara.. What is it?’’ 

‘“‘Mr.—Mr. Compton and I have been out 
walking.” 

“Well, I knew that! 
orchard.”’ 

Clara started, and began to tremble, like a 
guilty thing. A flush of innocent shame crim- 
soned her face, neck, and hands. 

“ He—he was talking to me, mother.”’ 

«Yes, I suppose so.” 

« About—about loving me!’’ 

“Yes, daughter.” 

‘‘ Better—better than all the world beside, 
mother.” 

“Just what Vane said to me,’’ muttered the 
housewife, and a soft, struggling sigh just stirred 
her bosom. 

“Did you speak, mother ?”’ 

“Not exactly. So he—he rather likes you, 
does he?” 

“Likes me! Oh, yes, mother!’’ 

‘And you like bim, daughter ?”’ 

‘Yes, mother, if—if youand father don’t ob- 
ject!” 

‘Object! Why should we, if you love each 
other,’’ said the mother, dropping the vegetable 
she was scraping, and looking squarely into her 
daughter’s face for the first time. ‘It isn’t in 
me or your father to interfere, when the good 
God puts love into an honest heart.”’ 

«‘ But Mr. Compton thinks thatpa, being owner 
of the mill property, might. expect his daughter 
to marry some well-off man.. Oh, mother! that 
was just what he said, and it frightened me a 
little.’’ 

‘Some well-off man! Does he think your par 
expects a young fellow to be well-off before he’s 
had a chance to work for it?” 

Clara’s eyes shone like stars through the tears 
that sprung into them. At any rate that dear 
mother would be her friend. 

‘Besides that,’’ continued the good woman, 
new fairly set a going. ‘‘ What sort of a start 
in life did your par have, I should like to know? 
Just sixty dollars, that he had laid up out of his 
wages, and a two-year old colt.’ As for'the set- 
ting out, I reckon we oan do by our first girl 





Patty saw you in the 





just as well as your grandpar did by me. There’s 
a chest of homespun linen up stairs, that hasn’t 
seen the daylight since it was bleached. As for 
blankets, there’s plenty, and three patch-work 
quilts, ready for the frames, besides bird's-eye 
table-cloths and towels, and a roll of rag-carpet- 
ing, that I never would have touched, and, and—"’ 

Here Mrs. Vane was interrupted by a pair of 
caressing white arms flung around her neck, and 
two lips, plump and sweet as ripe cherries, 
pressed to her mouth, while it was yet full of 
benificent words. 

“Oh, mother! how kind you are! How I 
love you! But it was always so. I never had 
a fear or a cloud, that you didn’t come in like a 
sunshiny day, and make everything bright.” 

«‘I wish I could! . How I wish I could!” said 
the mother, with a soft, quivering smile. ‘It 
would be so easy for us old people to work and 
suffer for our children ; and it seems natural, too, 
because we are used to it; but, somehow, we 
can’t. God doesn’t permit it. Every back must 
learn to bear its own burden, I suppose, and 2 

Here Clara checked the soft flow of her mo- 
ther’s speech with grateful kisses. 

“Come in, and speak with him, mother; he is 
waiting for you.” 

Mrs. Vane shook the water from her hands, 
and wiped them vigorously on the roller-towel. 

««Is my cap on straight, Clara ?’’ 

‘Yes, mother.’’ 

Mrs. Vane untied her apron, and Clara saw 
that her hands shook a little. 

‘‘ Why, Clara, it seems only yesterday that you 
were a baby in my lap; and a dreadful pretty 
baby you were. Your match couldn't be found 
in the whole neighborhood.” 

Clara smiled, anda soft glitter of tears came 
into her eyes, while Mrs. Vane smoothed down 
the skirt of her dress with both hands, in a hesi- 
tating way, as if she had some dread of the in- 
terview before her. 

«I wish he had spoke to par first,’’ she said. 
“My goodness! there he goes, right over to the 
mill, a looking as earnest as if he had got a 
whole harvest of wheat to grind. I declare it 
brings the heart right into my mouth!” 

Clara did not answer. She was leaning over 
the railing of the back porch, following Compton 
with a half-frightened look. What would her 
father say? Would she ever dare to look in his 
face again ! 

Mrs. Vane sat down on a wooden chair, folded 
both hands resolutely in her lap, and fixed her 
eyes on the arch-of amber-tinted water that 
curved over the mill-dam. She, too, was rest- 
less and anxious. There might be difficulties in 
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her husband's mind. Compton had no trade, 
and, so far as she knew, had not made a profes- 
sion iu any church or congregation. 

Clara still leaned over the railing; but her 
eyes were on the water now. She had watched 
Compton till he disappeared under the low, shelv- 
ing roof of the mill; then a trembling seized 
upon her, and the river seemed to heave and 
swell under her feet, and the-back stoop quivered 
like the devk of a vessel. 

The old, upright clock, with its brazen front 
and cherry-wood case, tolled out the hour so 
loudly, that Mrs. Vane started. 

«‘ Goodness, me! how much time they take!” 
she exclaimed, hurrying her vegetables from the 
tin-pan, where she had left them, into an iron 
pot, which was speedily swung over the kitchen 
fire. ‘One may as well be at work as waiting ; 
for there’s no calculating on Vane, if he once 
gets to quoting Scripture, and talking about that 
water turned into wine; but he needn’t keep 
that poor child a shaking like a leaf another 
half-hour. If he does, I will out to the mill, and 
cut him short. It really is strange that some 
people don’t know how to stop when they once 
get to talking. Why can’t Vane take an exain- 
ple by me, and say what he wants to in just as 


few words as possible? Clara, dear.’’ 
*¢ Yes, mother.” — 
*¢ Hadn’t you better come in, and sit down.” 
*¢T can’t, mother: I—I’m s6 anxious.”’ 


‘¢ Well, just as you like. Only don’t. worry 
about his being gone solong. That don’t amount 
to anything.” 

Clara’s fears took form from her mother’s 
words.. Surely it need not take so long for her 
father to say ‘‘yes.”” That sweet word which 
was like the key of heaven to her, What could 
they be talking about so long? Was her father 
angry? Had the whole thing taken him by sur- 
prise? Would he refuse the' consent her heart 
was craving for? 

As one sees figures moving in a dream, the 
girl saw her lover come out. from the mill, and 
move toward the house. He must not see her 
there, watching so anxiously. What would he 
think of her? 

The blood rushed into her pale face with this 
thought, and she darted, breathlessly, into the 
house, fell upon her knees, and buried her face 
in her mother’s lap. 

‘¢Oh, mother, he is coming 

Mrs. Vane smoothed -the girl’s hair with her 
plump, work-hardened hand. j 

“Don’t be frightened! 
daughter !”’ 


? 


Don’t take on s80, 


The gateopened. A footstep was on tht thres- 





< 





hold-stone. 
room. 


Clara started up, and fled to her 


CHAPTER VII. 

Huon Compton, like most earnest men, found 
it hard to wait, when a thing requiring courage 
was to be done. During the few moments jp 
which he was left alone, the idea had struck 
him that his first duty lay at the mill, and there 
he went, not without trepidation, for he was 
young, and had little to offer but love, in ex- 
change for love. He knew the miller to bea 
thrifty and cautious man, who was not likely to 
take his good looks and education at much above 
their value, and, under these disadvantages, he 
was far from confident of a favorable answer: 
but having won the love of that sweet girl, dnd 
fallen to worshiping her with all the strength 
of his young manhood, he knew himself, in 
honor, bound to state the case clearly to her fa- 
ther, before the sun went down upon his happi- 
ness. 

The mill was a large one, covering a great deal 
of ground, and spreading its low roof far out 
from the walls, thus forming a shelter for the 
teams which were constantly coming and going 
with grain or flour. Wreaths and particles of 
dusty flour clung to the broad entrance-door 
through which Compton passed into the atmos- 
phere of a snow-storm without its coldness. The 
broad body of ‘the mill was surrounded by 
wooden bins, running over with corn, wheat, 
and rye. ‘Sacks of grain, waiting their turn to 
be ground, were heaped against them, and piles 
of new barrels formed ramparts through which 
the young man passed toward the massive stofies, 
that made the whole building tremble, as’ they 
ground their rough faces together, and sent flour 
like drifting snow in one direction, and worth- 
less bran in another. 

The noise of the great water-wheel, and the 
low thunder of the stones in perpetual motion, 
disturbed the young man ; for how was his voice, 
tremulous with its delicate secret, to be heard 
amid all this tumult? Should he wait till even- 
ing, when the miller was sure to be at home? 
No. The suspense of waiting was more than he 
had the courage to undertake. In that thick 
atmosphere, and amid the tumult of crashing 
stones, his destiny, and that of the fair girl, left 
in such tremulous uncertainty, must be Gecided. 

Through the? floating mist Compton saw the 
gray figure of a little man’ moving toward the 
hopper, with a well-filled’ bag on his shoulder 
He drew a deep breath. | That man held his des- 
tiny. It was bewilderingly ‘strange. ‘Only 8 
few weeks before they had’been strangers. Now 
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a grand passion, which had transfigured his 
whole being—made him almost afraid to ap- 
proach the person who had seemed so insignifi- 


. 


cant then. 

The young man approached the miller, slowly, 
almost with timidity. His heart beat quickly ; 
for his life he could not have drawn a deep 
breath. 

“Mr. Yane!’’ 

The miller did not hear him. He was reliev- 
ing his shoulder of the bag he had carried, which 
settled, with a mellow crash, to the floor. Then 
he began to untie the twisted strings that fastened 
it. 

“Mr. Vane!” 

The miller did not trouble himself to look up ; 
but tugged away at a very hard knot, like a ter- 
rier pulling at a root. 

“Can't do it, neighbor. It’s of no use asking 
No going up head 
without spelling in this grist-mill. Justset your 
grist down in that row nearest the door, and it 
will have a fair chance.” 

“But, Mr. Vane, I—I have no grist to grind.” 

“No grist to grind! Then what brings you 


me. Every man at his turn. 


9 


here? 

Vane left the refractory strings at rest for a 
moment, and straightened himself up. 

“What! ha! Isit you, Mr. Compton? Come 
to see about that school business, I reckon. Well, 
the committee had a meeting last night, and, it 
seems to me, your chances are from fair to mid- 
dling. 
them, and, considering that the majority are a 
littre strit-necked in a doctrinal point of view, I 
made out a good case with them. Shouldn’t 
wonder if you get the school, Mr. Compton. 
Can’t promise for a certainty ; but I feel it in my 
bones that you’ll be our enoice. 

“Thank you,” said Compton, “Thank you 
very much, very much, indeea. f£ can’t express 
myself—that is, Mr. Vane, I come here just on 
I—I What a confounded 
racket the stones make. He doesn’t near a word 
I say.” 

Sure enough, Vane, having delivered his opin- 
ion about the school, was pulling more gently at 
the strings again, and, with much patience, un- 
tied the knot. Then he looked up. 

“You were a saying something, Mr. Compton, 
but the buzz of the stones makes my hearing un- 
certain. Besides, I never hanker after thanks.”’ 

“Thad something else, Mr. Vane, to speak 
with you about.” 

“Something else ?”’ 

“Will you step this way a little? I will not 
detain you long.” 


another subject. 


} 





| 


’ 





“‘ Wait a minute.” 

Here Vane lifted the open bag in his arms, 
and povred its contents into the hopper. 

‘‘There’s a good feed for them, as they can go 
ahead without help,’’ he said, throwing down the 
empty bag. ‘This way.” 

An open window, curtained with cobwebs, 
lined and embossed with ridges of flour, looked 
upon the river, and splendid thickets of laurel 
and ivy that grew on the opposite hill-side. The 
wind came through it, pure and fresh, and the 
two men who stood there found themselves far 
enough from the grinding-stones to make them- 
selves understood. 

“Well,” said Vane, wiping the white dust 
from his face, ‘‘I listen.”’ 

‘«Mr. Vane, I am almost a stranger to you; 
but those who know me best, will tell you that I 
am an honest and honorable man. I—I—— 
The truth is, I love your daughter.” 

‘““My daughter! Why, I haven’t got any 
daughter old enough for a young fellow to love.” 

‘* Still she is a young lady !” 

«‘What! My Clara? She’s only, only 

‘‘In her nineteenth year, I believe.” 

“In her nineteenth year? Well—y-e-s. I 
shouldn’t have thought it, without reckoning; 
but you might as well ask for little Patty. She’s 
just as likely to be in love.” 

«Not with me, I fancy,” 
ing. ‘I am not a favorite with little Patty. 

« But, Clara! Our Clara?’’ questioned Vane, 


” 


said Compton, smil- 


1 set myself to work in earnest among } fixing his keen eyes on the young man. 


‘She knows that I love her dearly.” 

«« And she loves you ?”’ 

There was a pathetic thrill in the little man’s 
voice, that disturbed Compton, who answered 
modestly. 

«T hope Indeed, she has told me so.” 

Compton bent his appealing eyes on the mil- 
ler’s face. It began to quiver. Spite of an effort 
to still his lips, they took a sorrowful curve; the 
lids drooped over his eyes, and down his dusty 


} cheeks two great tears rolled, each leaving 4 


faint furrow behind it. 

‘And you almost a stranger,”’ he said, ina 
tone of mournful reproach. 

‘‘T know,” said Compton, misunderstanding a 
grief which no man who has not been a parent 
can ever appreciate. ‘I have little to offer 
which can make you willing to part with her.” 

Vane interrupted him with a sharp cry. 

‘Offer! Young man! Do you think millions 
of money could make me willing to part with 
her! I wasn’t thinking of that, but of the child, 
of, of. " , 


A sab finished the sentence. Vane turned 
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from the window. and walked away. Directly 
he returned, with the flour-dust wiped away 
from around his eyes, which were still wet and 
flushed. 

‘‘You can’t expect the father of a family to 
take in an idea like this all at once without 
wincing,’’ he said. ‘I never could realize that 
my daughters would want to leave me, and it 
comes hard.”’ 

“T can understand that it would be a great 
sacrifice for any one to give up a young creature 
like that; but I do not ask it yet. Only let me 
feel sure that you will consent, when I am better 
able to support her. It may be years before I 
can claim her.’’ 

The miller’s face brightened. 
it, and went on. 

‘We love each other dearly. 
to wait, and I am able to work.”’ 


Compton saw 
She is willing 
Vane’s eyes began to kindle. Compton went 
on. 
«‘You shall not lose a daughter. I only ask 
the promise that in time you will accept a son.”’ 
Compton held out his hand a littleshyly. The 


miller took it with a heavy sigh. 
“«T hope God will reconcile me to it,’’ he said ; 


OR, 
to the young man, whose gentle and pleading 
manner rebuked the feeling. 

‘*God will help me in time,’’ he said, strug. 
gling to keep back the tears that burned close io 
his eyes. ‘‘I have nothing against you, Young 
man; but its hard.” 

Compton’s eyes were turned upon the little 
man with genuine sympathy. 

‘I never realized before how hard it must be.” 

“And you can’t yet. Nobody can who has 
not buried a daughter, or given one to be mar- 
ried. I shouldn’t know which to choose.” 

Compton was about to speak, but Vane turned 
from him. 

‘“*Go in, and talk with her mother,” he said. 
‘¢T shouldn’t like to be the one to break it to her.” 

The young man smiled faintly. He had reason 
to think that Mrs. Vane had not been so blind 
as her husband. When he was gone, the miller 
did not return to his work, but crept into a cor- 
ner, made by two bins, and falling upon his 
} knees, covered his face with his hands, and, for 
$ some minutes, sobbed like a child. 





appeared, and two naked feet were thrust up 
through the corn, in which they had been buried; 


Then from one of the bins a bright little head 


‘but it seems to me like promising to go to a} then little Patty herself sprang from the bin, 


funeral.” 

This unexpected sadness troubled the young 
man; he could neither protest nor expestulate. 
The father’s heart had been taken by surprise, 
and wounded with the first idea of a great loss. 
What argument could assuage the pain of taking 
a second place in the heart of his child? A bit- 
ter and jealous sense of wrong made him unjust 


where she had béen crying out her grief, and, 


; scattering the golden corn, right and left, flung 
her arms around her father’s neck. 
“Don’t cry, par; don’t, now! 
Tll love you dearly, and stay 
If any college feller 
asks me to leave you, P’II—I’ll up and kill him. 


Never you 


seem to mind. 
; with you forever and ever. 


} There !”’ (TO BE CONTINGED.) 
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Over the hill-tops with Spring-time green, 
Over the valleys where brooklets sang; 

Through forests where shadow and shine were seen, 
And songs of the wild-Dirds so lightly rang, 

A little child wandered, in blithesome play, 

And scattered fine seed in a lithesome way. 


The tones of the brooklets were soft and sweet; 
The songs of the wild-birds were glad and clear; 
But the story she warbled was so complete, 
Only her music one cared to hear. 
And her little hand glowed like a thing of light, 
As she scattered all widely the seeds so bright. 


When her task was ended, she went to rest, 
On a nfossy knoll, under scented pines ; 

Her mantle, a sunbeam from out the west, 
Her pillow a cluster of golden vines, 

And angels watched over the beautiful one, 

Aad lulled her to sleep, for her day was done, 


P. 


MEASURE.” 


Cc. DOLE. 


Another child wandered another day, 

Over the pathway her feet had traced ; 
Beneath and around him the blossoms lay, 
Born from the seeds her fingers placed 
In the soft, brown earth, as she ran along, 

Glowing with beauty, light, and song. 
Little he dreamed of the dimpled hand, 

That kindly brightened the way for him; 
Little he knew of the “Summer land,” x 

Where she wandered, unfettered, and free from sin. 
Why should he marvel, his road was sweet, 
Bordered with blossoms, and all complete? 


Have ye not heard what Christ has said, 

“The measure ye meet shall be meted again.” 
If you brighten the way for another to tread, 

A Hand that is mighty repays again. 
He gathered the roses her hand had given— 
She gathered the roses that bloom in Heaven. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSE 


BY EMILY 


All the early spring poplins, poplinettes, pon- 
gees, percales, etc., etc., are now in the market, 
in every variety of color and shade, and at almost } 
every conceivable price, from the percale, at 
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twenty-five cents per yard, to the pongee, at a} 
dollar and twenty-five cents, These latter, by- } 
the-by, though expensive at first, are really not 
80 in the end, for they both wear well and wash } 
well. 

Our first illustration is a walking-dress, to be 

made of any of the spring materials we have 
mentioned, as the wearer may prefer. A bottle- 
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S, GARMENTS, ETC. 
H. MAY. 


green color would be'a very pretty and season- 
able color, -The skirt, as will be seen from the 
engraving, is, trimmed with a deep, gathered 
flounce, headed with a puffing and deep plaiting. 
Rounded tablier, forming a tunic, trimmed to 
match the skirt.. Bodice, with long basques, 
behind, trimmed like the tablier. Sash-bow, 
without lappets. This is a particularly stylish 
costume for early spring wear. But it may be. 
worn quite into the summer, on cold, raw, blus- 
tering days. 

The costume we give next, is made of a very 
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light shade of buff mohair, or summer poplin, 
and the trimming consists of pipiags ‘ofa pretty 
contrasting shade of brown. These pipings may 
either be of silk or of the same material ‘as: the 
dress. Of course, the latter is much less ex- 
pensive. The dréssés still continue long for the 
under-skirt, but care must be taken n't to make 
them too wide, as tdo’mach width produces the 
_lapping-over, and that is when the skirt becomes 
worn-out. Seven rows of piping ornament the 
under-skirt. The upper one is cut, as may be 
seen, with quite a short apron in front, under 
which the sides of the back breadths are dis- 
posed. This upper-skirt is neither as long or 
full as those of the winter style, slightly looped 
at the back, and trimmed with five rows of piping. 
The waist is a close-fitting basque bodice, slashed 
up the back seams as far as the waist. Open 
sleeves, with passementerie button and tassels 
added to the trimming, which is, of course, like 
the rest of the costume, Clear muslin frills still 
continue to be worn for street costume, with 
sleeves to match. Sixteen yards of poplin, and 
five to six yards for trimming, will be required. 
These poplins cost from fifty cents up to one 
dollar per yard. 

Next, we give a little girl’s dress of white 
pique. This pretty little dress is of fine, corded 


white pique, and is ornamented with a fancy wash 
braid, or what is called pique trimming, about 





POPPE 
three-quarters of an inch in width, costing from 
thirty-five to seventy five’ cents fdr pieces of 
twelve yards. This braid 1s put on the under 
skirt ina simple scallop, quite on; the edge. 
The upper-skirt is rather more elaborate, and 
the braid is made to form pyramids at about 
every quarter of a yard.around the skirt, Bret- 
telles are added over the shoulder, and a belt, 
with rosettes, completes the dress. This one is 
high in the neck, with short sleeves; but that 
is optional. For a child from five to seven years 
old, four and a half to five yards of pique will 
be sufficient, and two pieces of trimming. These 
piques can be bought from fifty to seventy-five 
cents. Those at sixty-five are the most desirable, 
both for texture and quality. 

We follow with a little girl’s walking-dress of 
buff linen, trimmed with fine searlet alpaca braid; 


four rows plain on the under-skirt, and th. fifth 
in loops, turning upward. The upper-skirt has 
an apron-front, and rounded off to the back, 
where it is nearly as long as the first skirt. This 
is looped up a good deal. Close-fitting waist, 
with a postillion waist at the back, with belt and 
bow. Coat-sleeves, with open frill at the wrist. 
All trimmed to match the unider-skirt. This is 
a very pretty and useful dress, as it will ‘bear 
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any amount of-washing; suitable for walking, 
house, or traveling. Brown alpaca braid trims 
very prettily, or even black. There is a rolling- 
‘collar, open-in-front;-and worn over a tiny che- 
" misette. Five yards of linen, at thirty-seven 
to forty cents, and a piece of alpaca braid, at 
seventy-five cents, will make this little costume. 
We conclude with a boy’s flannel saecque. This 

is good for a\complete suit, with Knickerbocker 
pantss being made of dark-blue flaunel, and 
trimmed with white linen braid, put on as seen 
in the pattern. It is simply a loose sacque, 
belted in at the waist, and with a broad, sailor 
collar. Trim the panis with the- braid down 





the outside seams, adding three large pearl but-~ 
tons at the knee. 





THE GREEK PALETOT. 


BY EMILY. H. MAY. 


An opera-cloak, or wrap, made of white cloth, 
or cashmere, and trimmed with velvet ribbon, 
braid, and buttons, as seen in the illustration. 
It consists of three pieces, viz: 

No. 1. Har or Front. 

No.2. Har or Baox. 

No. 8. Sieve, 
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These pieces are engraved in the diagram on 
the next page, the dimensions being given, in 
inches, marked on each piece. 

A hollow plait is laid in the back, and is indi- 
cated by the dotted line. 

The sleeve is very large, forms points in the 
back, and is trimmed hike the rest of the cloak. 
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TIDIES IN DARNING AND CROCHET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give two new 
patterns for tidies, one being in crochet and one 
in darning. The crochet pattern is for a small 
tidy. Or the design may be used for a square 
to work up into a counterpane. The other pat- 


tern # for a tidy in darned netting. We are 
continually asked for patterns of this kind. One 
of the very prettiest patterns in netting was the 
colored one, for curtains, in our, March number. 
We have still several very beautiful ones togive 





BED-ROOM TIDY. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


This tidy is netted in square mesh, with me- engraving, above, gives one quarter of the tidy 


dium tidy cotton; and on this netted square is } complete: the engraving below gives the inner 
darned the center filling and two borders. The ‘ border of the center, and the outside border, en- 


larged, showing how the darning is done. The} small cut. The middle border on the large cut 
borders are separated by a herring-bone stitch, } may readily be worked from the design. These 
which is easily discernible from the detail in the } patterns may be either darned in with white 
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darning-cotton, or with Turkey red working} but these latter will not wash. A knotted firings 


cotton, which will bear constant WaShing, They 


ig aflded” to the cotton. They are both con- 


also look very pretty done in shaded split zephyrs,} venient and pretty : and are easily made. 





JACKET IN FRAME-WORK. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. ’ 


In the front of the number we give an illus- 
tration, (back and front views, ) printed in colors, 
of this charming jacket. 

The mode of making this jacket is illustrated, 
very fully, in the two engravings we give here. 

The large cut, above, shows the work in the 
frame, with wrong side uppermost, the cut, on the 
following page, as it appears when finished on the 
right side, 





The materials used are red and white woel, 
and white filoselle. The fronts, back, side-pieces, 
and sleeves, are worked separately, and sewn 
together. 

The trimming consists of a broad, while 
fringe, with little tufts of red wool, and 4 
border of twisted wool, with a row of woolen 
balls on each side. Nothing can be prettier 
than the effect of this trimming. 








CROCHET SQUARE FOR COUNTERPANE. 





A row of balls also marks the seams at the 
back, and on the shoulders. 





This jacket, thus made and trimmed, is both 
stylish and comfortable. ‘ 





CROCHET SQUARE FOR COUNTERPANE 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give a design for 
a crochet square for counterpane, etc. This de- 
sign is of common ribbed, or Plisse stitch, which, 
as is well known, is of double crochet, worked 
backward and forward, always putting the hook 
through the hind link of the chain, with raised 
shells of treble. Our model, given in the full 
size, requires a foundation of fifty-one stitches. 
The shells are begun in the third row, and for 
each of these, going backward, one half, three 
whole, and one half trebles, are to be worked in 
one double of the former row. In going for- 
ward the treble stitches are to be passed over. 
In the double stitch at the back of the shell one 








treble is worked, so that the number of stitches 
and the same height of the row is again reached, 
the shell itself lying raised. Every shell re- 
quires, accordingly, two rows, therefore, a whole 
rib of the ground part between the separate shells 
lies upward. When the required size is worked, 
the square is finished by a row of treble, sepa- 
rated by two chain and passing over two stitches 
of the foundation, increasing a few stitches at 
each corner; into this row a row of double is 
worked, stitch upon stitch, with the same in- 
crease at the corners. This square may be used 
with another of the same size and shape, or by 
itself with a border. 
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PLaNTs FOR FLOWERING IN THE SHapE.—The Country 
Gentleman records the experience of an acquaintance who 
began planting a flower-garden fifteen years ago, by cutting 
circular elliptical beds in the green lawn, and for several 
years had a beautiful display of brilliant flowers, The trees, 
mostly evergreen, with some that were deciduous, which sur- 
rounded the garden, and occasionally were interspersed 
through it, have now grown up twenty feet high or more, 
and shade the flower-beds so much that they have lost their 
former brilliancy, and some of them are entireiy crowded out 
with shade. The owner is not willing to destroy these trees, 
and he inquires if there are not many plants which wil! flower 
freely under their shade, so that he may have both shade and 
floral beauty. In reply the Country Gentleman suggests to 
him to make his ground a place for native ornamental plants. 
All that grow and bloom in the woods, will grow and bloom 
under the shade of his trees. Some of the finest gems of the 
floral world may still be found in their native localities—and 
they are worth the effort to preserve and retain. taem, now 
that they are gradually retreating with the disappearance of 
our native forests. They may be taken up at any time after 
they have ceased to grow. Some, like the Hepatica, may 
be found readily by their leaves; others, like the phloxes 
and lilies, are soon lost by the dying down of their stems, and 
the places should be marked by sticks while they are in 
bloom, so that the roots may be found and dug up a few 
weeks afterward. Now is the time to commence marking 
for such a collection, and it may be continued the summer 
through. Some will grow in common or thin soil, such, for 
example, as are found on knolls and the sides of ravines. 
Others, like the Cypripediums and Orchis fimbriata, which 
grow in rather moist or peaty localities, should have deep 
beds of leaf mold for their reception. Every person who has 
a taste for botany, and for our beautiful native flowers, will 
know where and what to look for. But we may mention a 
few, among the many which may be chosen as samples: 
Hepatica triloba, Claytonica virginica, Erythronium, Trilium 
grandiflorum, Lilium Philadelphicum, Epigea repens, Ane- 
mone thalictroides, Sanguinaria, Phlox divaricata, Viola 
Canadensis, etc. Those that are small should be placed by 
themselves, or mingled with other small kinds. To these 
may be added some of our fine, cultivated plants, which grow 
well in shade, as, for example, the Auricula and pansies. 
Native shrubs, as the Azalea and Rhododendrons would add 
to the effect; and, on suitable soils, the Kalmia would make 
a fine display. We have seen a striking effect produced by 
interspersing bushes of the Rhododendron catawbiense among 
the trees and undergrowth of a natural plantation. We 
cannot conceive of any finer effect than that produced by a 
brilliant profusion of native flowers, skillfully managed, and 
growing under the dense shade of a door-yard or lawn plan- 
tation. Ofcourse, in some localities, in our extensive country, 
it is too late to transplant some of these varieties. But in 
other localities there is yet time. 


“Tue Unexpectrep Arrack,” is from an original picture, 
by E. L. Henry, one of the most conscientious artists we 
have in America, Nothing could be more natural, and we 
may add,more humorous, than this graphic illustration, 
“ Baby” has no idea of l08ing his piece of bread and butter, 
and is crying out lustily for help, to prevent it, 

800 





“Litre Bessre’s Brrtapay.”—Our premium-plate, for 
this year, as we predicted, has proved unusually popular, 
One of our contributors has sent us the following verses on it: 


“LITTLE BESSIE’S BIRTHDAY.” 
BY MRS. E. C. LOOMIS. 


Crasptne her treasures with radiant face, 
She is a vision of beauty and grace; 
Dear little Bessie, just five years old, 
With eyes of azure, and curls of gold. 


O’er the far future hope smilingly gleams, 

And tints, like the rainbow, her-innocent.dreams, 
No sorrow has shadowed that beautiful brow ; 
Oh! will it be always as sunny as now? 


Sweet little maiden, around you we weave 

A tissue of romance ; ’tis hard to believe 

That time will bring changes, unlovely ones, too; 
And birthdays not always be pleasant to you! 

Then dance, little fairy, and gleefully sing, 

For time flees away on invisible wing; 

Oh! cling to your treasures, and shake back your curls, 
Beautiful Bessie, the sweetest of girls! 

“Fanny's Frireration.’—This charming engraving, pub- 

lished in our February number, receives praise everywhere, 
The New Jersey Enterprise says, “‘ What a Frenchman would 
call, but what some of our juvenescent Americans translate 
‘the piece of resistance,’ for the month of February, in 
Peterson, is an exquisite steel-plate engraving entitled 
‘Fanny's First Flirtation.’ To say that it will charm all 
the half million of Peterson’s young renders, and force a 
sigh from the other half million of older ones, is not,saying 
too much. The fashion, music, letter-press, (prose and verse,) 
are all up to what we expect of Peterson; and he (or she) 
who sits down on one of those cold evenings before a good 
fire, with the gem of the monthlies in hand, will find the 
glowing coals turned to ashes ere his appetite has been satis- 
fied with all the good things before him.” 
* Wnew a Lapy has occasion to introduce herself to another, 
the proper way is to say, “I am Mrs. ——, or Miss —,” as 
the case may be, When guests come to dinner, the gentle- 
man of the house takes in the lady who is the greatest 
stranger, or the one for whom the dinner-is given, and his 
wife follows, after all the other guests have gone in, with 
the principal male guest, usually the. husband of the lady 
who went in the first, if that lady isa marriedone, 

RemeEMBER, by remitting $2.50 any person can have 
“Peterson” for 1872, and’ also a copy of the premium en- 
graving, “Five Times One To-Day, or Bessie’s Birthday.” 
Or any club subscriber, by remitting $1.00 extra, can have 
the engraving. 

PoRTRAITS OF OUR PRINCIPAL ConTRIBUTORS will be given, 
in the title-page, in our December number for this year. 
The thousands, who have asked us for these portraits, will 
now have a chance to see how their favorites look. 

Conrrisutors, who wish to preserve their articles, must 
keep copies of them. We do not undertake to return man 
scripts that we cannot use. 

A WELL-Rressep Woman is always more charming than 
one who is out of style, or carelessly dressed, 
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AppiTioxs To CLUBS may be made at the price paid by the 
rest of the club. When enough additional subscribers have 
thus been sent to make a second club, the person sending 
them, is entitled toa second premium, or premi Always 
notify us, however, when such a second club is completed. 

" These additions may be made at any time during the year. 
Only all such additional subscribers must begin, like the rest 
of the club, with the January number, 








REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Life and Times of the Rev. John Wesley, M. A., Founder 
of the Methodists. By the Rev. L. Tyerman. In Three Volumes, 
Vol. 1,8 vo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—A réally good 
biography of this famous man, the founder of one of the 
most numerous, earnest, and influential d inations of 
the Christian Church, has long been needed, The best, 
hitherto, as a literary performance, was Southey’s; but, in 
many respects, it fell short of what it should have been. We 
think the want has now been supplied. The author of the 
work before us is already favorably known to the public, by 
his.lite of the Rev, Samuel Wesley, the elder, the father of 
the still more eminent John and Samuel. For seventeen 
years he has been accumulating, arranging, and condensing 
materia! for his task, and the result is now before us in the 
first of three volumes, the other two being shortly to follow. 
The present volume carries the story down to 1747, when 
Wesley was forty-four years old. As far as possible, the 
biographer leaves Wesley to tell the story of his own life, a 
very excellent plan, and one, we think, that has been judi- 
ciously carried out. Mr. Tyerman makes no attempt at 
what might be called the philosophy of Wesley's life. That 
he leaves to others, wisely remarking, that, as a rule, “in- 
telligent readers wish only to be possessed of facts: they can 
form their own conclusions: they care but little about the 
opinions of those by whom the facts are collected and nar- 
rated.” Few men have ever lived, who exercised, when 
alive, so great an influence as Wesley, still fewer whose in- 
fluence went on, as his has done, increasing, with every 
generation, after his death. The work is really a very valu- 
able contribution to English literature. A portrait of Wes- 
ley, at the age of forty, copied from an original picture, 
adorns the volume. 

Meister Karl's Sketch-Book. By Charles G. Leland. 1 vol., 
mall8 vo. Philada: T. B, Peterson & Brothers.—This is one 
of the most beautiful specimens of book-work that has issued 
from the American press for many years, It is printed on 
the finest tinted plate paper, and is bound in morocco cloth, 
with beveled boards, gilt top, and gilt side stamp and back. 
It is really a pleasure to have such a volume to read. Nor 
is the pleasure confined to the beauty of the page, and the 
legibility of the type. Washington Irving said of the earlier 
edition of this work that it merited a ide circulation by its 
raciness, its quaint erudition, its graphic delineations, its 
veins of genuine poetry, and its true Rabelais humor. “To 
ne,” he wrote, “it is a choice book to have at hand fora 
relishing morsel occasionally, likea Stilton cheese, or a pate 
& foie gros.” This is high praise from any one, but from 
him it is particularly significant. The present edition has 
been enlarged: some things have been omitted; others 
wided; and, on the whole, great improvements have beer 
made. Mr. Leland, it will be remembered, is the author of 
“Hans Breitmann’s Ballads.” The present work is much 
more scholarly and refined than the Ballads, but shows the 
tame keen sense of humor, andsthe same felicity of language. 

June On The Miami, and other Poems. By W. H. Venable, 
lol, 12 mo, Cineinnatti: R, W. Carroll & Co.—A very ele- 
gant little volume, creditable, in every way, to author and 
Publisher. If such books are printed often at Cincinnati, 
‘astern publishers will have to look out for their laurels, 











Wild Men and Wild Beasts; or, Scenes in Camp and Jungle. 
By Lieut, Col. Gordon Oumming. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co.—We can still remember the time, 
though it is years ago now, when, as a boy, we would have 
sat up, for half the night, reading such a book as this. It 
forms a new volume of that popular and excellent serial, the 
“ Tllustrated Library of Travel, Exploration, and Adventure.” 
The engravings are numerous and good. 

A Leaf in a Storm, and other Stories. By “ Ouida.” 1 vol., 
8 vo, Philada: J. B. Lippincott & Co.—It isa pity that this 
author does not always write as she has done in “A Leaf in 
a Storm,” and “ A Dog of Flanders” It is difficult, indeed, 
to conceive how the same pen could write these pure, health- 
ful, pathetic tales, and the morbid exaggerations known as 
the “ Quida” novels. 

The Sylvestres. By M. De Betham Edwards. 1 vol., 8 vo, 
Philada : J. B. Lippincott & Co.—This is by the author of “ Dr. 
Jacob,” “ Kitty,” etc. Itis a tale of much merit. The character 
of Mons. Sylvestre, a sort of second-rate Coleridge, turned 
Socialist, is drawn with great cleverness. *The edition is in 
double-column octavo, illustrated, and the illustrations are 
particularly good. 

Character. By Samuel Smiles, 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: 
Harper & Brothers.—Another of those excellent little trea- 
tises, full of practical common sense, and of illustrations 
drawn from the careers of celebrated men, for which this 
author is so well and favorably known. It is quite as inter- 
esting as “Self-Help,” and not less instructive. 

The Hartwell Farm. By Laura Cuxton, 1 vol.,12mo. Bos 
ton: Loring.—A story suitable for girls of fourteen and up- 
wards. The heroine, Theodora, is a charming character, in- 
telligent and refined, yet self-reliant and practical, just the 
girl to develope into a good wife, to be happy, and to make 
all around her happy.’ 

The- American Baron. By James De Mille. 1 vol.,8 vo. New 
Yark: Harper & Brothers.—A mirth-provoking story, if ever 
there was one. The little witch, Minnie, flirt as she is, quite 
absorbs the interest of the story. A handsome, double- 
columa octavy, illustrated, and bound in cloth. 

The High Mills. By Katharine Saunders. 1 vol.,8 vo. Philada: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co.—A strange, almost weird story, and, in 
many respects, an uppleasant one, but quite original in plot, 
and worked out faithfully and honestly by the author, in the 
spirit of a true artist. 

The Wonders of Vegetation. From the French of Fulgence 
Marion. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Charles Scribner & Co.— 
Another instalment of that entertaining and instructive 
series, “ Marvels of Nature, Science, and Art.” The volume 
is profusely illustrated. 

The Mystery of Orcival. By Emile Gaborian. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
New York: Holt & Williams.—This is a translation from the 
French. Thestory is powerfully told. The author reminds 
us, in some particulars, of the late Edgar A. Poe. 

Blade-O’-Grass, By B. L. Farjeon. 1vol.,8vo. New York: 
Harper & Brothers.—Written something after the manner of 
Dickens. It is a very painful story, but has a noble purpose. 
A cheap edition. 

Reading Without Tears, By the author of “ Peep Of Day.” 
1 vol., 16 mo, New York: Harper & Brothers—This is an at- 
tempt to teach children to read without trouble: one of the 
modern, rapid roads to learning. 

Mistress and Maid. By the author of “ John Hahfax.” 1 vol., 
12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers—Another volume of 
the neat and handy edition of this author’s works, now being 
published by the Harpers. 

Love in High Life. By T. 8. Arthur. 1 vol.,8 vo, Philada: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This story, like everything else 
written by Mr. Arthur, is distinguished by sound common 
sense, @ fertile fancy, and high moral purpose. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. friable and encouraging; moreover, it should have received 
A Boox on Eriquerre.—We are often written to, on } 9 Preliminary stirring with a fork, with its proper addition 
points of etiquette, and are oftey also asked if there is any } Of manure in due season. It should also be made of the 
reliable book of etiquette. The best we know of is Miss } Correct staple, light or heavy, to suit the natural wants of 
Leslie's, published by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, price $1.75, } Plants. For instance, it woald be absurd to turn out roses 
cloth binding, Miss Leslie had the advantage over most } into sand, or geraniums into clay. Such incongruities as 
persons compiling such books, that she really mingled, and } these, however, are not uncommon, and people wonder their 
on equal terms, with what is called “good society.” In} Planting fails. Regularity in distances, and evenness in 
other words she knew what she was writing about. lines, is another primary requisite in the designs of well laid. 
ars edie «} out gardens. ‘To provide for this, the future growth and size 
of every object used must be taken into account. It would 
be well that every pot should be put just wherever its con- 
tents are to be finally placed. The method of turning out 
i3 as fullows: Place the-fingers of the left hand across the 
face of the pot, on each side of the collar of the plant, head 
downward. A smart tap on the bottom of the pot with the 
handle of the trowel in the othe?, or a knock of the rim 
against some convenient object, will disengage the ball. 
Then pick out the pieces used for drainage, and place the 
ball in the hole prepared for it with as lttle dist~rbance as 
possible, unless the roots are much matted, when they must 
} be carefully opened out. Press the soil tolerably firm, (in 
roses especially so,) and in the latter case standards and top- 
heavy plants must be securely staked. It is a useful plan 
to turn an empty pot over new-planted subjects when the 
weather is cold and unfavorable, leaving it off by dezrees as 
the plants grow hardened. After planting, a sound, general 
soxking should be given. 
Beivre commencing the process of turning out ordinary 
“ bedd ng stuff,” it will be requisite to provide the following 
implements: a short hand-fork, two trowels, one scoop-shaped, 
the other flatter, with a fine point, (the latter to be employed 
in transplanting seedlings and other objects of the smaller 
kind,) a d‘bble, and a knee-pad. Only those compelled to 
ikneel much can appreciate the comfort and convenience of 
such an art cle. Large seedlings, such as young cabbage- 
plants, asters, and the like, should always be dibbled in, the 
soil being pressed firmly against their roots by another ex- 
terior insertion of the dibble. The hole so made may be ad- 
vantageously filled with water. It should be particularly 
borne in mind that roots should be exposed to the air for as 
short a time as possible. Have, therefore, everything in 
readiness befure beginning, and finish off without delay. 
Cotaats & Co.’s Casumsre Bouquet Soap has a novel but Instructions on “ planting out” would be imperfect without 
very delightful perfume, aud is in every respect superior for } @ few words on so important a branch as that relat:ng to roses 
toilet use. Sold by dealers iv perfumery and toilet articles. } in pots—the only way in which a summer rosery can be con- 
structed, or late gaps filled up. In this case the soil must 
always be previously thoroughly prepared, the holes made, 
HORTICULTURAL. and the pots placed therein and broken, and the pieces gently 
a : picked away, instead of an attempt being made to turn them 
On Prantina Ovr.—The turning out of plants from pots oat “in ball.” Good store of light soil should be at hand to 
(commonly terined, “bedding out,”) though far from an in-} 1) any vacant spaces; mulch the beds well, and water as 
tricate operation, requires thousht and care. First, there } p fore, Evergreens, the roots of which “lift” ina ball, may be 
is the weather, deminding some degree of forecast to be } planted later than any other subjects ; but in every case, and 
taken into account, because nothing is more pernicious to ; at every season, the cardinal maxims of the operator should 
young aud teaoder plants, nursed tenderly through tho be to damage and disturb the roots as little as possible, t 
} 


8rtx Frvisitp Mowarr.—A very nice material, which we 
can recommend to our readers, is the Beaver Brand Mohair. 
It is finished alike on both sides, has a charming lustre, and 
isa pure shade of a fast black. We know of no more de- 
sirable dress-goods for the season. Peake, OUpdycke & Co. are 
the sole importers, but all first-class retail dry goods dealers 
sell the article. 

EXAMPLE Por THE Lapres.—Mrs. M. L. Storer, Cotton- 
wood Falls, (furmérly of Leavenworth,) earned, in dress- 
making, with a Wheeler & Wilson Machine, in sixty-five and 
a half months, $13,540: in 1363 she earned $4250; in Decem- } 
hor, 1867, $435, The machine has been constantly employed } 
since 1861 without a cent for repairs. 


ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable | 
prices. “ Petcrsdu’s Magazine” is the best advertising me- | 
dium in tho United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county } 
village, and cross-roads, Address Pererson’s MaGazing, 306 } 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 

; 
; 


Save Your Money,—The Cherry Valley (N. Y.) Gazette 
ways:—* The pric» paid fur Peterson is sayed twice and 
thrice, and many times during the year in the patterns and 
directions which enable ladic¢s to coustruct their own ward- 
robes and toilets with economy and neatness.” 

Tre Cetrsratep Burrato Branp Brack ALpacas, the 
trade-mark for which was patented in 1863. They still hold 
their place as prime favorites in the market. Peake, Op- 
dycke & Cu. sole importers. 








winter, than atm sph swwic checks, particularly from cold. In give to every plant its most suitable aspect and its proper 
a variable climate such as ours, when mill forcing weather soil, to shade newly-planted subjects for a time, if possible, 
in the early months is frequently followed by a surcession of and not to spare water when required. 
bleak winds and cutting moruing frosts, even to the end of 
May, the mistake of early planting out is especially felt. sein 
The man'pulator, therefore, ought tocali to mind the ancient Cotor exercises a very important influence on the growth 
saw, “that one swallow does not make a summer,” before } and existence of plants. Mr. Bert, a distinguished Frenchman, 
he proceeds ty enter upon his duties. has lately ad Iressed an interesting communication on this 
Certain it is that plants subjected to untimely atmospheric } subject to the Academy of Science. Having placed twenty- 
checks selilom recover the whole season through. In this } five kinds of plants in a green-house provided with glazed 
we have the key to frequent failures in various plants used frames of various hues, he watched their progress under the 
for bedding, rather than to unsuitability in specific indivi- ; influence of the different lights they received Milfoil» 
duals themselves. Another important point to be observed ; mullen, violets, cactuses. 1nd houselecks, were amang them’ 
in planting out is the state of the soil. Moist, sticky earth besides green cryptogamia, plants strongly tinged with red, 
is utterly unsuited for the reception of roots, which should ; such as perille, and, lastly, firs. The individuals of each 
only be trusted te their appeinted places when the earth is species were of the same size, having been sown at the same 
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time. The glass of the frames was respectively transparent 
white, dulled white, black, red, yellow, green, and blue; and 
the whole green-house was shielded from the direct rays of 
the sun. The observations commenced on the 20th of June ; 

- on the 24th, various seeds were sown, which all sprang up at 
the same time in all situations. On the 15th of July the 
plants requiring the sun were all dead under the black and 
green frames, and were very sickly under the other colors, 
especially the red. The other plants were all declining. The 
mortality continued to increase, and on the 2nd of August 
all were dead under the blackened glass, except the cactus, 
the lemna, firs, and maiden-hair. Under the green glass 
nothing was left alive except the geraniums, celery, and 
houseleek, besides those that were not dead under the black ; 
but all were in a bad state. The mortality was much less 
under the red glass, and still less under the yellow and blue, 
On the 20th of August the acotyledons alone were still alive, 
though perishing under the black and green; and as to the 
rest, the red had proved more hurtful to them than the 
yellow. and blue. The stalks were much taller, but also 
much weaker under the red; blue seemed to be the color 
least detrimental to the plants—the’r greenness had re- 
mained natural,fund even deeper than under the yellow. 
The plants sown on the 24th of June had all died off very 
quickly under the black and green, later under the red, and 
had thriven better under the blue than under the yellow. 
As for plants under the white glass, they all continued to 
live, though less luxuriantlyunder the dulled than under 
the transparent glass 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


BY ABRAM, LIVEZEY, M. D, 


No, IV.—MANAGEMENT OF THE INFANT. 


“The infant’s death is argument of guilt.” Though well 
aware that some diseases of infants are incorporated with 
their embryotic existence, or, in other words, that the pecu- 
liar organi 
is transmitted by parents, as well as phySical and mental 
powers; yet, aside from any hereditary diseases, and viola- 
tions of physiological laws on their part, the want of a know- 
ledge of the proper management of the infant during the 
first month of its existence, is a most prolific cause of an 
wlditional amount of suffering and mortality among the 
gens inf ratilis withiu the first year. 

We are also well aware that sickness cannot wholly be 
banished trom the nursery, that d’sease must come in many 
forms, that infectious and contagious disorders will spring 
up; but this much the mother shou!d do, and is morally in- 
cumbent upon her, namely, so live that her offspring shall 
inherit, as far as possible, a healthy body; nurse them from 
her own bosom, and so bring them up that health shall be 
Preserve l an‘! life prolonged. 

Besides the imprudence on the part of mothers pre- 
Viously mentioned, the culpable conduct of ignorant or un- 
rupulous nurses, is an additional cause of the great and 
truly unnatural mortality of infants. 

But as preliminary to the rational management of the in- 
fant during “the month,” it is meet to impress wpon mo- 
thers the importance) 1, of nursing their offspring, and 2, 
lay down some “ rules for sleeping,” that should be observed. 

1. Nursing contributes to preserve and promote the health 
of both mother and child, and prevents or diminishes the 
tendency to disease alike in both. Generally speaking, no 
\Priod of woman's life is so healthy as that of nursing. 
Many a woman; previously delicate, becomes robust and 
"tong. It diminishes the dispositon to cancerous affections 
of the breasts, for the learned Sir Astley Cooper says, “that 

ts that have been unemployed in married women, or 











zation which predisposes them to certain diseases, } 
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those women who have remained single, are more prone to 
malignant diseases of these glands than those who have 
nursed large families,” 

Nursing, too, often wards off consumption till the child- 
bearing period is passed. And yet the fushionable woman, 
from caprice, fear, or trouble, sacrifice of pleasures, or to 
avoid t, will p ntly violate the jaw of her 
being, regardless of consequences to herself or child. 

2. The infunt’should not be allowed to sleep long upon its 
lack, because the mucus, by gravity, will settle upon the 
posterior portion of its lungs, and produce a congestive state, 
Hither side is preferable, and the right one of choice, with 
the head slighily elevated; not a sudden crook of the neck, 
which would tend to prevent a free circulation of blood to 
and from the head. One position should not be maintained 
beyond two hours, because the parts become fatigued, and 
sleep is thereby disturbed. There should be plenty of air 
where the infant reposes, in a temperature of about 70°, 
and at night, never between its parents completely enveloped 
in blankets, quilts, etc., and thus be confined to an impure, 
vitiated atmosphere. The infant’s bed should be of hair, and, 
with the bedding, should be kept scrupulously clean, well 
aired, and, above all, not saturated with the child’s excre- 
tions. 

How often are we physicians, annoyed by the steaming 
excretions of the infant's crib or cradle, into which it is 
often put in a shamefully loathsome condition, for “ fear of 
awakening it,” until its own uncomfortable state disturbs it, 
Tusist upon it, doctors, and see to it, ye mothers, that the,in- 
fant is always dry and clean upon going to sleep, and never 
let a whole night, much less a whole morning, pass without 
changing your tender bud of affection, and then you will be 
but seldom vexed with chafing of the gro:ns, and but little 
disturbed of your rest at night, while your infants will be 
good, happy, lively, and healthful. 








THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Monrn or Aprit.—In the Middle States and West, now 
is the time to plant and sow. On heavy soils plant later 
than on light, however. 

Artichokes, plant, dress. Asparagus, sow, plant, if not at- 
tended to last month. Beans, Bush, whenever practicable, a 
bed of sufficient size should be made to permit an ample 
supply without cutting every feeble shoot which peeps above 
the surface; indeed, where space and means admit, two beds 
should be maintained, and cut alternate seasons. Beans, 
Bush or Bunch, sow. Beets, early and long, sow. Broccoli, 
Purple Cape is the best, sow. Cabbage, Drumhead and Flat 
Dutch, sow freely, that there be enough for the fly and to 
plant; also the Early Dwarf Flat Dutch, an excellent 
variety, intermediate to the earlier and later sorts. Carrols, 
Early Horn and Long Orange, sow. Cuaniiflower, late, sow. 
Celery, sow, if not sown last month. Cress, sow. Cucumber, 
Early Frame, soW in warm spot. Horse-Radish, plant, if not 
done. Hot-beds, attend to. Leek, sow. Lettuce, sow in drils 
also plant from beds of last autumn’s sow'ng. Marjoram, 
Sweet, sow. Mustard, for Salad, sow. Mushroom-beds, make, 
attend to those formed. Nasturtions, sow. Onions, plant but- 
tons for table use, and sow thickly for sets. Parsley, sow. 
Parsnips, Sugar, sow. Peas, early and late, for a succession, 
sow. Potatoes plant a very few Fox Seedling for family use, 
and plenty of the Early Rose for the main supply during 
summer and autumn. Radish, Long Scarlet and White and 
Red Turnip, sow, if not already sown ; also the Golden Globe 
and White 8 , for Sulsify, sow. Sage, sow 
or plant. Spinach, the Savoy, sow at short interva's. Thyme, 
sow or plant. Tomato, sow, to succeed those sown in hot-beds, 
Turnips, sow, if not sown last month, they may succeed. 

In the South, assum*ne Charleston, 8. C., to be the latitude 
of our residence, we may proceed to plant Beans, sow some 
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Peas, in order to have an uninterrupted succession. Spring- 
sown Cubbage will not be fit to transplant ;. manure weil, if 
you expect fine heads. The plants set out in February and 
March will require culture; deep tillage is demanded by the 
Cabbage tribe. About the middle or latter end of this month 
sow Drumhead, Flat Dutch and Drumhead Savoy Cabbage- 
Seed for plants to be set outin June. Cauliflower and Broccoli 
may be sown. The Carrols, Parsnips, Beets, etc., previously 
sown, are now advancing in growth, and should receive the 


necessary care; each of the roots may now be sown. Small, 


Onions set out in autumn and winter will shortly be fit for 
use. Sow Leeks for winter use. Turnips sown last month 
should be hoed and thinned. Asparagus is now in season; 
hoe over the beds to exterminate the weeds—the few spears 
which will be cut off are of no account compared with the 
good service of the hoe. Draw up earth to the Potato Vines, 
Sow Radishes, the White Summer and Golden Globe, are the 
best for this season. Lettuce may be transplanted, or what is 
preferable, drilled, where intended to head. Sow Celery. 
Plant more Cucumbers and melons; also Squashes. The 
fertilizer best adapted to these vines is compost prepared the 
past season, formed of decomposed manure, well-rotted sod, 
wood earth, etc. It is sufficiently stimulating, will not be 
likely to burn the plants during dry weather, and the vines 
wiil bear better than when rampant from exciting applica- 
tions. Okra, sow, if not already in. The vigilant gardener 
will keep his eye upon the weeds—an hour's work now will 
equal a day’s when the grounds get foul. 





HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


Can Cancer be Cuvrep?—If a cure could be found for 
cancer, (hitherto considered incurable,) it would be an inesti- 
mable blessing. We have received the following letter from 
John Charles Yardley, Pittsburgh, Pa. “I wish to tell how 
I cured my cancer. Eight years ago, a cancer came on my 
nose. It grew slowly for several years, but the last two 

* years it grew very fast, and began to eat out my left eye. I 
had paid hundreds of dollars, and had tried doctors from far 
and near, without finding relief. Last summer I drank wild 
tea, putting the tea-grounds.on my cancer every night, as a 
poultice. In six weeks my cancer was cured. I am now 
sixty years old. I gavethis remedy to several persons that 
had cancer, and know of two that have been cured since. I 
believe wild tea grows over the country generally, always 
on high lands.” We publish this letter, hoping it may do 
good. We know nothing more about it than we have said; 
but perhaps what cured Mr. Yardley may cure others. 


Smatt-Pox anp ScarLet Fever.—A correspondent of the 
Stockton Herald gives the following as-.a specific for these 
diseases. “Sulphate of zinc, one grain ; foxglove (digitalis, ) 
one grain ; half a teaspoonful of sugar; mix with two table- 
spoonfuls of water. Add, after thorough mixture, four ounces 
of water. Dose, a spoonful an hour for an adult; less, pro- 
portioned to age, for children.” “The correspondent asserts 
a knowledge of hundreds of cases where it has been success- 
fully used fur the cure of small-pox, and has used itin person 
and in family for scarlet fever ; and states, moreover, that its 
use for small-pox has the indorsement of the School of Medi- 
cine at Paris. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
BGy~ Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a prac- 
tical housekeeper. 


DFSSERTS. 

Puff Pudding.—Beat six eggs; add six spoonfuls of milk 
and six of flour; butter some cups; pour in the batter, and 
bake them quickly; turn them out, and eat them with but- 
ter, sugar, and nutmeg. 





Lemon Pudding.—To one great packet of gelatine, add one 
pint of cold water, let it stand five minutes, then dissolys 
over the fire with the rind of two lemons pared very thinly; 
add haif a pound of sugar and the juice of four lemons, 
Boil all together two or three minutes; strain, and let it re. 
main till cold and beginning to set; add the whites of two 
eggs, well beaten, whisk it ten minutes, when it will become 
the consistence of sponge; put it intoa mould. Another 
To a pint of water put one ounce of isinglass, the rind of a 
lemon, and half a pound of lump-sugar; let it simmer for 
half an hour, and then strain it through a lawn sieve. When 
nearly cold, add the juice of three lemons and the white of 
one egg; whisk it until it is white and thick. In the sum. 
mer it will require rather more isinglass. 

Orange-Pudding.—Grate the yellow part of a smooth, vd 
colored orange, and of a lime, into a saucer, and squeeze 
in their juice, taking out all their seeds; stir four ounces of 
butter and four ounces of powdered white sugar to a cream; 
beat three eggs as light as possible, and stir them gradually 
into the pan of butter and sugar; add gradually a spoonful 
of brandy and wine, and a scespasniel of rose-water, and 
then by degrees the orange and lime; stir well together, 
Having prepared a sheet of puff paste made of five ounces 
sifted flour and four ounces of fresh butter, spread the sheet 
in a buttered soup-plate; trim and notch the edges, and then 
turn in the mixture; bake it about thirty minutes in a mode 
rate oven; grate loaf-sugar over it. 

Apple-Dumplings.—Apple-dumplings should be made of one 
large apple quartered and cored, then put together, covered 
with a thin paste, and boiled till the fruit shall be done 
enough ; or, the apple is best not cut, but the core scooped 
out, and the center filled up with a piece of butter and sugar, 
according te the tartness of the apple. The paste should net 
be rolled out, but a lump of the proper quantity taken, the 
apple placed upon it, and the paste carefully pressed round 
it, bringing it to a point which is easily closed, so as to keep 
in the juice and butter. They have a pretty effect if boiled 
in nets instead of cloths, 

A Delicious Dish of Apples.—Take two pounds of apples, 
pare and core them, slice them in a pan; add one pound of 
loaf sugar, the juice of three lemons, and the grated rind of 
one. Let these boil about two hours. Turn it intoa mould, 
and serve it with a thick custard or cream. 

VEGETABLES. 

To Steam Rice —Take a nice clean stew-pan, with a closely- 
fitting top. Then take a clean piece of white cloth, large 
enough to cover over the top of the stew-pan, and hang 
down inside nearly to, but not in contact with the bottom, 
and thus form a sort of a sack, into which put yoar rice. 
Then pour over it two cupfuls of water, and put on the top 
of the stew-pan, so as to hold up the cloth iside, and fit 
tight all around. Put it on the fire, and the steam genemtd 
by the water will cook the rice beautifully. More water may 
be added if necessary, but only enough to keep the steam 
up. You need not heat it so hot as to cause the steam to 
blow the top of the boiler off. 

Cauliflower.—Select those that are close and white, and of 
the middle size; trim off the outside leaves, cut the stalk of 
at the bottom, let them lie in the salt and water an hour 
before you boil them, Put them into boiling water, witha 
handful of salt in it; skim it well, and let it boil slowly 
until done, which a small one will be in fifteen or twenty 
minutes; take it out the moment it is done, as more boiling 
will spoil it, and pour over it some nice drawn butter. Serve 
hot. Broccoli is prepared in the same way. 

Cabbage.—The green Savoy is best for boiling. Before 
cooking cut the head in half, and pour boiling water on it 
to prevent the disagreeable odor whieh arises from cooking 
Cabbage is best boiled with the broth from salt meat. Itr 
quires an hour slow simmering, and must be ekimmed cor 
stantly while cooking. If not cooked with salt meat broth 
put some salt in the water. 
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CAKES. 

Savoy Cake—Ingredients: The weight of four eggs in 
pounded loaf sugar, the weight of seven in flour, a little 
grated lemon-rind, or essence of almonds, or orange flower- 
water. Mode: Break the seven eggs, putting the yolks into 
one basin, and the whites into another. Whisk the former, 
and mix with them the sugar, the grated lemon-rind, or any 
other flavoring to taste. Beat them well together, and add 
the whites of the eggs, whisked to a froth. Put in the flour 
by degrees, continuing to beat the mixture for a quarter of 
an hour; butter a mould, pour in the cake, and bake it from 
an hour and a quarter toan hour anda half. This is a very 
nice cake for dessert, and may be iced fer a supper-tabie, or 
cutainto slices and spread with jam, which converts it into 
sandwiches, 

Gi Cakes.—To one peund of sifted fiour, allow 
half a pound of pounded loafsugar, three quarters of a pound 
of fresh butter, one pound treacle, one nutmeg grated, the 
weight of a nutmeg of poudded mace, and as much of 
pounded cinnamon, one ounce of pounded ginger, one ounce 
and a half of candied orange and lemon-peel, cut small, one~ 
half ounce of bl sweet al ds, cut in long thin bits, 
and two well-beaten eggs. Melt the butter with the treacle, 
and when nearly cold stir in the eggs and the rest of the in- 
gredients; mix all well together, make it into round cakes, 
and bake them upon tins, 

Currant-Cake.—A quarter of a pound of butter, half a pound 
of flour, two ounces of currants, six ounces of sugar, two eggs, 
a tablespoonful of brandy or rose-water, milk enough to form 
adough. Rub the butter, sugar, and flour together with the 
fruit, which must have been washed, picked, and dried. Beat 
the eggs and add with the brandy or rose-water, and milk 
enough to form a dough. Roll it out thin and cut it into 
cakes. 

Derby Short Cake—Rub half a pound of butter into one 
pound of flour, and mix one egg, quarter of a pound of sifted 
sugar, and as much milk as will make a paste. Roll this out 
thin, and cut the cakes with any fancy shapes or the top of 
awineglass. Place on tin platés; strew over with sugar, or 
cover the top of each with icing, and bake for ten minutes. 


hed 





SANITARY. 

To Cure a Cold.—Put a large teacupful of linseed, with a 
quarter of a pound of sun raisins, and a two-ounce stick of 
liquorice, into two quarts of soft water, and let it simmer } 
ovg a slow fire till reduced to one quart. Add to it a quar- } 





ter of a pound of pounded sugar-candy, a tablespoonful of 
old rum, and a tablespoonful of the best white wine vinegar 2 
orlemon-juice. The rum and vinegar should be added as 
the decoction is taken. The dose is half a pint, made warm 
on going to bed; and a little may be taken when the cough ; 
is troublesome, 

Burns, Sealds, and their Treatment—Mix common kitchen 
whitening with sweet oil, or, if swect oil is not at hand, with 
water. Plaster the whole of the burn, and some inches be- 
yond it, all round, with the above, after mixing it to the con- 
sistency of common paste, and lay it on, an eighth, or rather 
more, of an inch in thickness. It acts like a charm; the 
host agonizing pain is in a few minutes stiJled. Take care 
to keep the mixture moist by the application, from time to 
time, of fresh oi¥or fresh water, and at night wrap the whole 
Part affected in gutta percha or flannel, to keep the moisture } 
from evaporating. The patient will, in all probability, un- } 
less the flesh be much injured, and the burn be a very bad 
one, sleep soundly. 

To Soften the Hands,—Half a pound of mutton tallow, one 
ounce of camphor gum, and one ounce glycerine; melt, and ; 
when tharoughly mixed, set away to cool. Rub the hands 
this at night. It will render them white, smooth, and 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Skeleton Leaves.—It is hardly possible to lay down any posi- 
tive rule for the length of time skeleton leaves should remain 
in the chloride of lime for the bleaching process. It depends 
much upon the temperature and the season of the year, also 
upon the texture of the skeleton, whether tough or brittle. 
For instance, one night will often suffice for poplar, pear, or 
ivy-leaves, while a much longer time would be required for 
an India-rubber ora magnolia leaf. In general, a tolerably 
safe guide is the appearance of the leaf during its immersion 
in the chloride, which must be closely watched. When it 
becomes so colorless as to be scarcely perceptible in the liquid, 
it should be taken out and examined, and in most cases it 
will be found sufficiently bleached. It must then be wasbed 
in clean water, which should be changed until the excess of 
chloride is removed; this will form a slight scum on the sur- 
face of the water, and the absence of it will indicate that the 
leaf does not require further cleansing. I can but add, that 
in all these matters experience is the only effectual instruc- 
tor, and that no one must be disappointed if amongst thirty 
or forty skeletons there be not more than half a dozen per 
fect enough to be worth the trouble of mounting. 

Useful Hints—The mildew upon linens proceeds from their 
being put away damp from the wash, and it is a difficult 
blemish to remove. When it has unfortunately occurred, it 
will be found that soap rubbed on, atid afterward fine chalk 
scraped upon the spots, with a day's exposure to the sun, 
will remove it—if not at once, at least upon a repetition. 
Fruit and red-wine stains may be removed by a preparation 
of equal parts of slacked lime, potass, and soft soap, and by 
exposure to the sun while this preparation is upon the stain. 
Salt of lemon (oxalate of potass) will remove ink and iron 
mould.. When linen or muslins are scorched in the getting 
up, without being actyglly burnt, a brown mark is left upon 
the spot, which may be removed by laying some of the fol- 
lowing composition upon it before the article is again wash- 
ed: Slice six large onions, and express the juice, which must 
be added to a quart of vinegar, with one ounce rasped soap, 
quarter of a pound of fuller’s earth, ene ounce ef lime, and 
one ounce of pearlash. Boil the whole until the mixture 
becomes thick, and apply it to the scorched spot while it 
is hot. 

Paste that will Keep a Year.—Dissolve a teaspoonf«! of alum 
in a quart of warm water. When cold, stir in as much flour 
as will give it the consistency of thick cream, being par- 
ticular to beat up all the lumps; stir in a little powdered 
rosin, and throw in half a dozen cloves, to give a pleasant 
odor. Have en the fire a teacupful of boiling water; pour 
the flour mixture into it, stirring well all the time. In a 
few minutes it will be of proper consistency. Pour it into 
an earthen or china vessel ; let it cool; lay a cover on and 
put it in a cool place, When needed for use, take out a » or- 
tion and soften it with warm water. Paste thus made will 
last twelve months, It is better than gum, as it does not 
gloss the paper, and can be written upon. 





FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 

Fie. 1.—Watxrna-Dress oF PaRK-Gray Popiin.—The 
skirt is trimmed with two flounces, the lower one quite 
scant, and the upper one put on in full side plaits, headed 
by a standing-up ruffle of black velvet. The upper-skirt is 
a good deal puffed at the back, open and pointed in front, 
and trimmed all around with black velvet. A black ball 
fringe trims the back part of this tunic. The basque is of the 
coat shape, opening over a deep black velvet vest, and is 
trimmed with black velvet. Half-loose sleeves, trimmed 
with fringe and velvet. 

Fic. 11.—Carriace on WALKING-Dress or Dove-CoLoREp 
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CasuMere.—The skirt-is trimmed with two rows of choco-{ For Fine CasHMeres anv SILKS, embroidery in braid is 


late-colored silk. The deep, plain basque is of heavy, ribbed, ; very popular. The braid used for this purpose is very fine, 


chocolate-colored silk, lined with white silk; it fits the figure, 
is looped up at the sides, and is made without any trimming, 
except very large, white pearl buttons. Hat, with chocolate- 
colored plumes, and veil at the back. 

Fig. 11.—Eveninc-Dress oF Pink S11tx.—The skirt is 
trimmed with two plaited ruffles, one rather deep at the 
bottom, the other some distance above, and standing up; 
between these two ruffles are two bands of silk, bias. The 
upper-skirt is open in front, with square sides, and is trim- 
med with two narrow, bias, satin bands, leoped back ; above 
this is the tunic, which is faced with satin, and is fastened 
with a large satin bow. This tunic falls down to the upper 
flounce. Low, square waist, with bows, of satin ribbon on 
the sleeves, 

Fig. 1v.—CarriaGe-Dress or Brive §1x.—The skirt is 
quite plain. Over-dress of fine, gray cashmere, rounded-off 
in front, looped up at the back, and t:immed with deep, 
curled fringe. This basque fits the figure closely, and is 
confined at the waist by a broad band, with loops, and short 
ends. Biue bonnet and gray plume, 

Fig. v—WALKING-Dress oF ASHES-OF-Rosks CASHMERE.— 
The skirt is quite plain. The tunic is simple, round in front, 
and at the back, and looped up on the hip. The striped 
trimming and fringe is woven in the material, and simply 
sewed on the skirt. The loose, square jacket and large 
sleeves are trimmed to correspond with the upper-skirt. 

Fic. vi.—Carriace-Dress or Brack Sik, trimmed with 
a large number of narrow bias folds, which form a pointed 
pattern at the side. The elaborate over-dress is trimmed 
with the same folds and guipure lace. 

Fig. vu.—Watkinc-Dress oF Fawn-CotoreD PoPpLin.— 
The skirt is trimmed with one scant ruffle, headed by three 
bands of the poplin. The upper-si#rt is puffed up at the 
back, and quite plain in front. The basque is coat shaped 


at the back, and has long, square peliase ends in front, which : 


fail over the upper-skirt, and is trimmed like the latter with 
two bias bands of cashinere and a heavy fringe. 

GeneraL Remarks.—The new spring colors are most deli- 
cate and lovely, tuo delicate sometimes for very pale persons, 
or for middle-aged ladies; but in those cases they should be 
combined with some other decided contrasting, but harmon- 
izing color; light-green, the old sky-blue, salmon, with a 


good deal of pink, straw color, the most delicate lilac, are ? 


all seen in both cheap and expensive goods. Black cretonnes, 
with large, gay figures on them, will be made in polonaise 
style, edged with black velvet, or velvet and guipure lace. 
Foulard silk of dark colors, with gay flounces, will also be 
made in the same style ; but the polonaise is a difficult gar- 
ment to fit well, and will therefore, perhaps, give place to 
the ordinary over-skirt and half-loose jacket, if a good dress- 
maker is not at hand, The over-skirt is usually quite simple, 
but draped quite high on the hips, the lower-skirt has high, 
plaited trimmings, and the waist of the dress.has sometimes 
vests, sometinis basques at the back, and are sometimes 
simple round waists, with a broad band. 

Tue FasHIons FoR THE Sprrne do not strike one at first 
with much originality of style; they are more or less faith- 
ful copies of the modes of various. periods—they include 
everything ; sleeves in the Charles IX. style, Louis XIV. loop- 
ings up, Louis XV. fichus, Louis XVI. parures, Directoire 
bonnets, trains as under the first Empire, and coiffures which 
date from the period of the Restoration, And yet in the 
mixture and arrangement of all these things, may, perhaps, 
be found the peculiar stamp which will mark in future the 
period in which we live. Certain modifications, certain ar- 

Zz ts or adaptati of things are equal to inventions. 
We do not copy slavishly, we choose here and there what 
seems pleasing, and with the whole we make up toilets 
which are far from wanting in grace or novelty. 





$ not much coarser than silk twist, and it is always of the 
: color of the dress, and usually of exactly the same shade; it 
$ is very popular for jackets with wide-hanging sleeves, 
Capes are still worn. They are so convenient; but they 
¢ are generally made of fine black cashmere or delain. ijk 
‘ is rather too stiff a material for them. 
 Haxr-Low Dresses are worn with pretty fichus of lace, 
tulle and blend, guipure or Crepe de Chine. The latter, more 
} novel but more fragile, is very elegant in crape of soft 
: shades, such as pink, mauve, straw color, or sky-blue; they 
; are arranged in cross folds, and are trimmed with old lace or 
} with fringe. One also wears in the hair pretty bows of 
5 crape of the same color as the dress, and trimmed in the same 
way. 
Tue Newest Cotzar is the standing-up collar, still higher 
at the sides than at the back, but with smail turned-dewn 
‘ corners in front; sometimes the whole collar of starched 
{ linen is edged with embroidery and lace, but often the cor- 
; ners alone are trimmed ; the turning down gives ease to the 
neck, and also allows sufficient space for the large bow of 
the fashionable cravat, which is a scarf of colored crepe de 
} Chine, with ends fringed or edged with lace. 
$ THe Harr is more than ever worn in large masses, waved, 
or in thick torsades off into curls, falling over the neek and 
shoulders. The hair is raised very high in front and orna 
mented with a Louis XV. bow and jeweled clasp, or else 
with a few flowers, the stems of which, with buds and foli- 
age, trail at the back. The Louis XV. coronet is also worn, 
composed of flowers or small feathers, with an aigrette at 
the side. Sometimes the hair is inclosed within a net, the 
j meshes of which are very wide, in gold or silver braid, and 
tassels at the side. This net allows, however, of a few curls 
escaping and dropping upon the neck. 

Bonnets are slightly altered in shape; the crown is oval, 
the border slightly raised, and there is a small curtain 
» lengthened out behind. The trimming, instead of being 
} placed all in a bunch in front, is placed more at the back, 
i and falls even over the hair. . 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

2 Fie. 1.—Cosrume ror a LittLe Girt From Eicut 10 Tex 
; Years OLp.—Skirt of dark Havana cashmere, with a slightly- 
? gathered flounce headed with scalloped black velvet, and 
; looped up on each side and behind. Close-fitting bodice and 
; sleeves. Spanish jacket of black velvet with passementerie 
| brandebourgs and tassels. 
} Fic. u.—Fvtt-Dress or Strrpep Foutarp anv Buack Vei- 

veT.—Under-kirt of black velvet. Upper-skirt of striped black 
; and blue foulard. The striped bodice is cut low and square 
3 over a high black velvet corsage ; it has short, square basques 
over other black velvet basques edged with a blue silk flu 

ing. 

Fria. 111.—CosTume For A THree-Years Oxp Basy.—Thick 

; white flannel frock, with revers braided with black, and two 
Sash, braided with black. 


; rews of buttons, 

Fig. rv.— Costume ror A Boy rrom Five To Erent Yeaxs 
Otp.—The costume is of black velvet. The close-fitting trou- 
sers are open at the side. The tunic has a double row of but 


tons in front. Black leather belt. Linen collar and red 
neck-tye. 

Fie. v.—Costume For A Giri From Four To Six Years O1. 
—Frock of violet poplin. Skirt trimmed with two satin biais 
of the same color. Plain tunic, looped upon each side. Plaiw 
high bodice. Coat-sleeves. Marie Antoinette fichu of poplin, 
with violet satin frill, crossed in front, tied behind with wide 
lappets falling over the tunic. Violet velvet ribbon in the 
hair. 




















